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retained. The law cases and the problems have been brought 
up-to-date. Numerous present-day cases have been introduced 
to eliminate some of the ‘‘horse-and-buggy”’ cases. Discussions 
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security, and old-age pensions. 


In every chapter the student is shown (1) the personal applica- 
tions, (2) the vocational applications, and (3) the social appli- 
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and accurate in presentation. You will agree that it far sur- 
passes anything that you have ever seen in this field. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Standards Increase; Failures Decrease 


Paradoxical as it may appear, as we advance our standards in the skilled 
commercial subjects, we can have and should have a corresponding decrease 
in the percentage of failures. 


In the not too far distant past, standards of achievement in commercial 
subjects were based upon the accepted theory that superior students were not 
attracted to the training provided in the schools for those who had business 
aspirations. Current among business men was the expressed opinion that non- 
commercially trained graduates were preferable. 


As changed economic conditions made paramount the need for earning a 
living, students were swayed by the perpetual conflict between administrators 
and teachers who believed in practical training and those who contended that 
only students who could not benefit by abstract learning should be permitted 
to enroll in business courses. The increased numbers electing commercial 
subjects began to run the whole gamut, from the low I. Q. to the school vale- 
dictorian. Maximum production was demanded and secured by the business 
employer. Then came the necessity for higher school standards of achievement. 


With the advancing school standards, a greater number of failures appeared 
to be inevitable. School administrators began to frown upon the cost of failures 
in business courses, so commercial educators cast about for its justification. 
Personal-use values, after a time, became the adopted defense. However, 
ardent advocates of this line of defense recognized the fact that not too much 
time in school should be devoted to acquiring skill for personal use; whereupon 
students were failed at the end of the first semester or the first year for the 
purpose of eliminating those who obviously could not attain vocational effi- 
ciency. At the same time, the startling discovery was made that personal-use 
elements of any skilled subject might well be taught early in the course. 


Failure of students early in the course is an improvement over the old 
procedure, but it is too costly, both in money and in student morale. Prog- 
nostic tests, with varying degrees of success, have been attempted, especially 
in the field of shorthand where personal-use values have been questioned. 
Administrators, teachers, and students feel impatient and discouraged with 
the ever-increasing failures, even though the failures appear early in the school 
life of the students. 


Why not try this very simple administrative solution to a perplexing ad- 
ministrative problem? At the end of a year in such subjects as bookkeeping 
and typewriting, eliminate students without failing them. After making 
certain that personal-use skills are crowded into the beginning work, then 
determine upon a grading scheme that will inform the administrator, the 
advisor, and the home-room teacher that the students may receive credit for 
graduation, but they must not be permitted to continue with the subject. 
Practicality of this suggestion has been proved; students recognize its fairness; 
administrators and teachers have the delightful experience of beholding school 
standards increase; failures decrease. 


Head of commercial department, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 
Part VIll 


How the Problems of Administration and Supervision Differ trom 
General Educational Administration and Supervision 


by 


Dr. David Weglein 


Superintendent of Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 





1. **The Place of Vocational Education in 

the General Plan of Education.’’—Dnr. 

Rapa E. Pickett, New York University, New 

York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’”’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. *Social-Business Education and the So- 
cial Sciences’’—Dr. W. G. Kimme.L, man- 
aging editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

. ‘‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morris, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Part VIII of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Cotvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


- “What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Proressor FRANCES 
Zui, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. “How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
. tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’”’—Dr. Davin B. WEGLEIN, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


. ‘How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Dr. Hart R. Dovetass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE general principles which gov- 
ern all education, no matter on what level it 
is conducted and no matter in which field it 
is operated, are the same. For example, the 
general principles of teaching are similar in 
the elementary school, in the secondary 
school, and even on the collegiate level. The 
same general principles hold true in the 
teaching of Latin, science, art, bookkeeping, 
or typewriting. Differences arise in the ap- 
plication of these general principles to the 
special fields concerned and to the various 
levels on which education is conducted. 
Special methods of teaching subjects to 
little children in the elementary grades are, 
and ought to be, different from the methods 
used in the junior high school or in the senior 
high school. Special methods used in teach- 
ing typewriting in the junior high school are, 
and should be, different from the methods 
used in teaching the beginning of reading in 
the elementary grades. Business education 
is vocational, and it is planned to prepare 
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pupils for definite types of employment, 
whereas in general education, as the term 
implies, there is no preparation for a definite 
occupation, but there are development and 
preparation in general. In the brief space 
allotted to this article, we can deal with only 
a few topics. The ones which will be dis- 
discussed are (a) pupils, (b) curricula and 
courses of study, and (c) teachers. 

pupits. In general education, there should 
be classification of pupils according to ability 
and the promotion of these pupils from time 
to time in the class work. In business educa- 
tion, where there is definite preparation for 
an occupation of a special kind, only those 
pupils should be admitted and retained who 
have the necessary abilities for this par- 
ticular type of work. It is possible to ascer- 
tain whether or not a given pupil has these 
abilities, first, through curriculum procedure, 
and second, through the use of tests. By 
curriculum procedure I mean that there 
should be try-out courses in the junior high 
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school which would indicate more or less 
definitely whether or not the pupil in ques- 
tion has the requisite type of ability and the 
amount of ability to do the kind of commer- 
cial work which lies ahead in the higher 
grades. The junior high school has as one 
of its principal features the opportunity to 
try out pupils to ascertain their abilities, 
their interests, and their aptitudes. An op- 
portunity is presented whereby, through 
wise guidance and counseling, help may be 
given to pupils in selecting the proper cur- 
riculum for the future. This is especially the 
case in the curricula which involve voca- 
tional training, of which commercial work is 
one division. 


Through standardized tests of various 
types, it is possible to determine whether or 
not a given pupil should be encouraged to go 
on in a commercial curriculum or to take 
some other type of work for which he seems 
to be better fitted. It is true that we have 
not yet developed as many tests as we should 
like to have, but if educators are firmly con- 
vinced of the need of such tests, it is only a 
question of a comparatively short time 
before a larger variety of tests will be devised. 

Sometimes it is found that pupils take a 
commercial curriculum because they think 
it is easier than the other curricula from 
which they may choose. It should be taken 
as a general principle in occupational train- 
ing that only those who, because of their 
ability, interest, and aptitude, are adapted 
to that kind of work, should be admitted and 
permitted to continue. It is a waste of time 
for everybody concerned to try to train a 
pupil to be a stenographer when she has not 
the required ability to achieve success in that 
phase of work. The sooner this inability is 
discovered, the better it is for everybody. In 
a democracy like ours, the school should not 
make the decision as to what a pupil should 
do, but it is equally true that the school is 
charged with the responsibility of furnishing 
pupils with the necessary information which 
will enable them to make the decision wisely. 
A case record should be kept in all the grades 
of the pupils who do not succeed, and if it 
is found that they are not likely to be suc- 
cessful in a particular type of occupation, they 
should be transferred to other types of work. 

It is desirable in business education that 
opportunity should be afforded for consider- 
able practice under real employment con- 
ditions. If part-time employment can be 
arranged, so much the better. 


CURRICULA AND COURSES OF sTuDY. It has 
been ascertained for quite some time that 
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there should not be just one curriculum in 
business education, as was once thought to 
be the case. There should be quite a differen- 
tiation so as to provide different curricula 
in the upper secondary school grades. 
Stenography and typewriting should be the 
feature of one curriculum; bookkeeping and 
accounting should be the feature of another; 
and salesmanship should be the feature of 
still a third curriculum. Pupils who desire to 
take a business education curriculum should 
be advised as early as possible which par- 
ticular curriculum is best fitted to the type 
of ability and interest which they show. 
Curricula to be offered should have a close 
relationship to what the business world re- 
quires. Very often in schools we adopt a 
practice which is distinctly out of step with 
what is going on in the business community. 
I shall cite an example. Some years ago 
there was a movement to reduce the grade 
level on which stenography should be taught. 
Educators wanted stenography to be offered 
first in the tenth grade, and then in the ninth 
grade. A survey of occupations in the busi- 
ness world disclosed the fact that there were 
practically no stenographers under the age 
of eighteen; therefore, it was felt at once 
that instruction in stenography should not 
be begun in the ninth grade since pupils, if 
they expected to become stenographers, 
should stay in school until high school gradu- 
ation. Asa result, stenography was offered in 
the tenth grade instead of in the ninth grade. 


The schools should ascertain carefully the 
types of jobs and the number of jobs avail- 
able in the annual turnover. School systems 
should be careful not to have the supply 
greatly exceed the demand, and pupils should 
be trained for a given occupation only if 
there is a reasonable opportunity for them 
to secure that type of employment in the 
community. 

There is a tendency for instruction in 
schools of business education not to keep 
pace with the changes that are going on in 
the business world. The changes in commer- 
cial work in offices take place with great 
rapidity, and those who are engaged in in- 
struction in the schools should keep them- 
selves closely informed about these changes. 
There should be constant revision of cur- 
ricula and courses of study. Teachers and 
others in the school system should partici- 
pate in these revisions, and the advice and 
the counsel of men and women in the busi- 
ness world should be sought and followed. 


TEACHERS. The preparation of teachers for 
(Concluded on page 240) 
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Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects 


Part Il 


Visual Aids Which Involve Participation by 
Teachers and Students 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


VisuaL aids may be divided into 
four groups: first, those aids which involve 
participation by teacher and by students; 
second, specimens and models; third, graphic 
materials; and fourth, projectors of all kinds. 

The first group includes the blackboard, 
school journeys or class trips, projects, dram- 
atizations, and bulletin boards; the second 
group includes all kinds of office appliances, 
specimens of business books and papers, and 
objects found in the school museum; the 
third group includes pictures, cartoons, 
posters, maps, diagrams, graphs, and charts; 
and the fourth group includes glass slide 
projectors, still film projectors, and motion 
picture projectors. 

The visual aids in the first group vary in 
nature with the teacher or with the students 
using them, and may even vary, from time 
to time, when used by the same person. It 
is not likely, for example, that the black- 
board will be used in exactly the same way 
by the same teacher on two different occa- 
sions, even though the same lesson is taught. 
Nor is it likely that two class trips to the 
same industrial plant, even though they are 
under the supervision of the same teacher, 
will be conducted in exactly the same way. 
On the other hand, the aids in the other 
three groups remain practically unchanged 
from year to year except for the wear and 
tear because of use and the passage of time. 


THE BLACKBOARD. The most useful, and 
probably the most common, of the visual 
aids which depend upon the activities of the 
students and the teacher is the blackboard, 
but too often it is treated almost wholly as 
a testing device for students rather than as 
a teaching device for the teacher. Many of 
the same diagrams, graphs, charts, and maps 
which are printed in books or periodicals 
can be placed on the blackboard, but the 
fact that all such material can be erased 
and the blackboard used over and over 
again gives it its chief characteristic. 
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The best blackboard is made of dark slate, 
although a number of composition boards, 
including some made of black glass, are 
being tried out. So far, none of these black- 
boards have proved as satisfactory as those 
made of natural slate. Experiments are being 
conducted with colored boards, especially 
yellow and white. Regardless of the material 
from which boards are made, however, they 
will not lend themselves to good writing and 
drawing if a good quality of crayon is not 
used and if they are not kept clean. 

The Use of the Blackboard in Teaching 
Bookkeeping. There is no high school subject 
in which the use of the blackboard is more 
helpful than the subject of bookkeeping. In 
fact, the blackboard is almost indispensable 
in presenting such topics as “The Book- 
keeping Equation,” “The Account,” “The 
Books of Original Entry,” “The Trial Bal- 
ance,” “The Balance Sheet,” “The Work 
Sheet,” and “The Closing of the Ledger.” 
In presenting these topics, many teachers 
find it advisable to have one section of the 
blackboard permanently ruled as a journal, 
another section permanently ruled as a cash 
book, a third section permanently ruled as a 
work sheet, and a fourth section permanently 
ruled as a ledger. This ruling may be done 
by scoring the blackboard with a sharp in- 
strument or by painting fine lines upon it. 
Unless part of the board is permanently 
ruled, the teacher must either prepare the 
blackboard before class, or he must waste 
the students’ time by ruling the board at 
the time he presents the new lesson. Fur- 
thermore, a blackboard prepared during the 
class period is likely to be carelessly ruled 
because of the teacher’s hurry. 

The use of colored crayon in teaching 
bookkeeping is becoming more popular. 
Colored crayon is especially valuable in 
teaching the closing of the ledger since the 
closing entries in the journal and the corre- 
sponding entries in the ledger may be written 
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in the same color. This procedure enables 
the student to follow the closing process 
more easily. Colored crayon may also be 
used effectively in teaching the work sheet. 

Although most bookkeeping textbooks 
contain excellent illustrations of business 
papers, it is sometimes desirable to discuss 
papers which are not illustrated in the text- 
book or to discuss papers while textbooks 
remain closed. In such cases the teacher 
should present correct business forms on the 
blackboard. In addition, the blackboard 
may be used for a great variety of diagrams, 
graphs, and charts of interest to bookkeep- 
ing students. 

The use of the Blackboard in Teaching 
Shorthand. The blackboard may be utilized 
more often in the teaching of shorthand than 
in the teaching of bookkeeping, although 
possibly not in as many different ways. Its 
chief function, naturally, is to show short- 
hand outlines of individual words, sentences, 
paragraphs, letters, or articles. The black- 
board may also be used by the shorthand 
teacher to explain the origin of the shorthand 
alphabet, to illustrate new principles, to 
demonstate the writing of phrases, and to 
explain to students how they are to prepare 
transcripts. Thus, the teacher, after dictat- 
ing a letter, may discuss with the class the 
proper form to be followed in transcribing 
the letter by placing a diagram of the letter 
on the blackboard to illustrate his points. 

The shorthand teacher cannot be too care- 
ful about shorthand penmanship when writ- 
ing on the blackboard. He should strive for 
neatness and for uniformity of size of out- 
lines. Although colored crayon is not used 
as extensively in the teaching of shorthand 
as it is used in the teaching of bookkeeping, it 
can be used to advantage in making certain 
outlines conspicuous. If, for example, the 
class is studying the dipthong ow and a para- 
graph including a number of words contain- 
ing ow is written on the blackboard, the 
words in question may be written in colored 
crayon. Brief forms may also be emphasized 
by writing them with colored crayon. 

Use of the Blackboard in Teaching General 
Business. Of all commercial subjects, general 
business probably presents the greatest 
variety of opportunities for the use of the 
blackboard. Business papers may be placed 
on the blackboard by both the teacher and 
the students—by the teacher in order to 
explain them, and by the students as a test 
of their knowledge. Diagrams, graphs, and 
charts may likewise be drawn by both the 
teacher and the students. Some of this ma- 
terial may be reproductions of illustrations 
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appearing in the textbook, others may be 
original, based upon data gathered from 
various sources. If the course in general 
business includes the elements of business 
correspondence, diagrams of the parts of a 
letter may be placed on the blackboard; if 
the course includes a study of record-keep- 
ing, simple bookkeeping forms may be given. 
A telephone dial may be drawn on the 
blackboard when the students study the use 
of the telephone, and a section of a railroad 
or a bus schedule may be reproduced when 
students study about transportation. 


Colored crayons can be used with business 
forms and with diagrams, graphs, and charts. 
In general, material to be put on the black- 
board by the teacher should be placed there 
before the class period so as to save time 
and confusion. Students, however, may be 
required to reproduce materials from mem- 
ory during the class period. 

Use of the Blackboard with Miscellaneous 
Commercial Subjects. Although the black- 
board is especially helpful to teachers of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and general busi- 
ness, there is no commercial teacher who 
cannot occasionally use it. Teachers of 
typewriting and of business English can use 
it to show the arrangement of business let- 
ters; teachers of economics or of commercial 
geography can use it to reproduce graphic 
material of all kinds; teachers of business 
arithmetic can use it to reproduce business 
papers involving arithmetical calculations; 
teachers of salesmanship and retailing can 
use it to chart the distribution of various 
products, to show business papers that are 
prepared by salespeople, and to diagram the 
layout of store windows or of store interiors; 
and teachers of spelling can use it to show 
diacritical marks, accents, and syllables. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY OR CLASS TRIP. As it 
has already been pointed out, knowledge 
about objects or places may be ‘obtained by 
studying printed descriptions, by listening to 
oral descriptions, by studying pictures, or 
by studying the articles or the places them- 
selves. Of these methods, studying printed 
descriptions and listening to oral descrip- 
tions are the least effective methods of ob- 
taining knowledge, and studying actual ob- 
jects or places is the most satisfactory 
method. The study of actual objects will be 
discussed under the topic, “Specimens and 
Models.” At this time we shall discuss the 
study of places. 


The place to be studied—hence, to be 
visited—may be just outside the school 
grounds; it may be in another part of the 
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city; or it may be a point several hundred 
miles away. These trips are called by vari- 
ous names, the most common being field 
trips, school journeys, class trips, and class 
excursions. The name used is to some extent 
determined by the nature of the trip; thus, 
a biology class which studies flowers in the 
fields or in the woods is said to take a “field 
trip,” whereas a senior class which visits the 
national Capital is said to take a “‘class ex- 
cursion.” Probably “class trip” is the best 
designation for visits made by groups of 
commercial students. 


The class trip is one of the oldest forms 
of visual instruction. Socrates moved around 
ancient Athens with his disciples, observing 
at first hand the life of the city. Comenius, 
the great educator of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, said: “People must be taught to get 
their knowledge, as far as possible, not from 
books, but from the earth and the sky.” In 
modern times, the school journey has be- 
come popular in Germany, France, Belgium, 
and in other European countries. In Eng- 
land the movement has become so popular 
that a British School Journey Association 
has been organized. This association pub- 
lishes “The School Journey Record.” In 
some European countries, groups of students 
are actually taken to nearby countries. In 







This group of high school students 
is getting first-hand information 
about the making of a newspaper. 
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the United States, trips outside the school 
were first used extensively in the teaching of 
botany; later, trips were introduced into the 
teaching of civics and history; and at pres- 
ent, trips are part of the instruction plans of 
most commercial subjects. 

Advantages of Class Trips. The teacher 
who conducts class trips becomes better ac- 
quainted with his students than he can when 
instruction is limited to formal recitations. 
The formal school atmosphere is left behind; 
the’ artificial barrier between the teacher 
and the students is broken down, and the 
teacher and the students discover new qual- 
ities in each other. If the class is properly 
organized for the trip, student responsibility 
is developed. Most important of all, stu- 
dents get an opportunity to study actual 
places and objects, and to relate classroom 
theories to actual life situations. 

Organizing the Trip. Although the formal 
atmosphere of the classroom is left behind 
on class trips, neither the teacher nor the 
students should look upon a class trip as 
an outing or a form of recreation. Careful 
preparations should be made for the trip. 
If possible, the teacher should visit the place 
before the class so as to become familiar 
with its main features. Permission to visit 
an industrial plant or office should be ob- 


This group of high school students 

is getting first-hand information 

about the shipping and the mar- 
keting of vegetables. 
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tained from an official of the company, and 
the most suitable time for the trip should be 
ascertained. These preliminary arrange- 
ments may save the teacher much embar- 
rassment, and may result in a guide being 
furnished by the company to conduct the 
class around the premises. 


If the trip is to consume much time, or if 
it is to be out of town, permission to take 
the trip should, of course, be obtained from 
the parents. If transportation is necessary, 
it must be provided for in advance. Gener- 
ally the cost of transportation is borne by 
students, although a few school districts 
include transportation costs for class trips 
in the school budget. 


If the class is small, the teacher may take 
entire charge of it during the trip. If, how- 
ever, the class is large, it should be divided 
into groups, each group being supervised by 
a responsible student leader. Before start- 
ing on the trip, students should be instructed 
carefully on what to observe. After the trip, 
a class discussion should be held or individual 
reports should be required. In addition, the 
teacher should not forget that common 
courtesy requires that a letter of thanks be 
written the company visited, either by the 
teacher or by the class secretary. 


Commercial Geography Class Trips. The 
first class trips undertaken in the commercial 
field were those conducted by commercial 
geography teachers, and it is probably true 
that class trips are still used more extensively 
in the teaching of commercial geography 
than in the teaching of any other commercial 
subject. In spite of this fact, it is not un- 
common to find commercial geography stu- 
dents who have never been inside a meat- 
packing plant, although there may be one 
in their city, or to find geography students 
who have never been in a steel mill, although 
they may be living in a steel-manufacturing 
district. Within the past year I was aston- 
ished, while visiting a high school commer- 
cial geography class in the soft coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, to hear students describe 
the making of coke in beehive coke ovens. 
Now, beehive coke ovens, which twenty-five 
years ago could be counted by the thousands 
in that district, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, their place being taken by the 
more modern by-product ovens. Actually, 
many members of the class knew better, but 
the teacher, who came from another part of 
the country, did not. She was forcing her 
students to describe an obsolete method of 
making coke because she depended wholly 
upon a textbook for information about an 
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industry that was almost within walking 
distance of the school. 

Commercial geography class trips may 
include visits to extractive industries, such 
as farms, mines, oil wells, and quarries; vis- 
its to manufacturing plants of all kinds; and 
visits to transportation agencies, such as 
railroad, passenger, and freight stations, bus 
stations, express offices, airports, and steam- 
ship docks and terminals. 

General Business Class Trips. Although 
class trips are probably more common in 
commercial geography than in any other 
commercial subject, it is doubtful whether 
commercial geography offers as many or as 
varied opportunities for class trips as does 
general business. Some trips sponsored by 
commercial geography teachers, especially 
those intended to permit the study of trans- 
portation facilities, are equally well suited 
for classes in general business. The following 
trips might be taken by general business 
classes in connection with their study of the 
topics named: 

Topics 
Mail Service 
and 
Correspondence 


Trips 


A postoffice 

A mail car 

A mailing department of a large 
company 


A filing department of a large 
company 

A file manufacturing company 

A file sales room 


Money, Checks, A bank 
and A mint 
Banks The United States Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving 


A savings bank 

A postal savings bank 

An insurance office 

A building and loan association 


office 
A broker’s office 
A stock exchange 


A telephone exchange 
A radio broadcasting studio 
A telegraph office 


A railroad station 

A modern train 

A freight station 

An airport 

A passenger or a mail airplane 

A steamship dock or a terminal 

A bus terminal 

A modern road under construc- 
tion 


Filing 


Thrift 
and 
Investments 


Communication 


Transportation 


Buying A department store 
and A small unit store 
Selling A chain store 
A mail order house 
A wholesale house 
A manufacturing company’s 
sales department 
A purchasing department 
A credit agency 
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Shorthand and Typewriting Class Trips. 
Too many dhetthend and typewriting teach- 
ers feel that class trips have no place in their 
work. This idea is a fallacy, for if a subject 
functions in business, a class trip to enable 
students to see it function is almost always 
possible. 

Among the class trips that may be taken 
by shorthand and by typewriting classes are 
the following: 

A trip to a courthouse to see and to interview a 
court stenographer. 

A trip to a legislative or a congressional hall to see 
and to interview official reporters. 

A trip to the stenographic department of a large 
business firm. 

A trip to a public stenographer’s office. 

A trip to a typewriter manufacturing company. 

A trip to a typewriter salesroom. 

Salesmanship and Retailing Class Trips. 
Many towns do not have industrial plants 
or large business offices to be visited, but 
every village, however small, contains a 
store or a filling station. Hence, two com- 
mercial subjects that are always sure to 
have one or more trips available are sales- 
manship and retailing. 

A variety of selling agencies may be vis- 
ited by salesmanship and retailing classes, 
including department stores, chain stores, 
mail-order houses, specialty stores, modern 
filling stations, and large wayside farm prod- 
uce stands. If arrangements are made in 
advance, actual sales may be observed. In 
addition, students can study the organiza- 
tion of the selling agency, its methods of re- 
ceiving, of storing, and of shipping goods, 
and its methods of keeping records. 

Miscellaneous Class Trips. Bookkeeping 
classes may visit accounting departments of 
stores, industrial plants, and transportation 
companies; commercial law classes may 
visit a courthouse; economics classes may 
visit financial agencies, marketing centers, 
and governmental agencies; business Eng- 
lish classes may visit the postoffice; adver- 
tising classes may visit advertising firms and 
advertising departments, as well as printing 
offices and radio broadcasting studios; and 
office practice classes may visit office appli- 
ance stores, banks, general offices, and 
telephone exchanges. 


PROJECTS. Some people often confuse 
problems with projects. A problem is merely 
a question proposed for solution. A project, 
on the other hand, is a constructive piece of 
work requiring activity on the part of the 
student, and performed as far as possible in 
its natural environment. The third require- 
ment is not always possible, but the first 
two requirements are absolutely essential. 
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Perhaps an example will clarify the difference 
between a problem and a project. When we 
ask a salesmanship student how a customer 
should be treated under certain circum- 
stances, we create a problem; but when a 
student gives a practice sales talk, which 
requires constructive activity on his part, 
we create a project. Let us also take an 
example in the field of shorthand. A letter 
dictated from a dictation book to an entire 
class, and afterwards transcribed, is essen- 
tially a problem; but the acting as secretary 
to a student organization, taking minutes in 
shorthand and transcribing them in the 
minute book, is a project. 

We have read and we have heard much 
about the value of projects as activity units, 
but we have often overlooked the fact that 
a project is also a visual aid. In the case of 
the sales talk previously mentioned, the 
members of the class see the principles of 
selling put into practice. In the case of the 
student acting as an organization secretary, 
the student sees an environment in which 
his accomplishment is utilized, and the mem- 
bers of the student organization see the use 
of shorthand by a secretary. That is visual 
education. 

Some subjects lend themselves more read- 
ily to projects than do others, and some 
projects are of more visual value than are 
others. Thus, a project which is worked out 
by one student, and which remains unseen 
by other members of the class, has obviously 
less visual value than a project requiring 
several students, or a project completed in 
front of or examined by an entire class. 

Types of Projects. It is literally impossible 
to list all the projects in the field of commer- 
cial education; first, because such a list 
would be of tremendous length, running into 
the hundreds, perhaps thousands; and sec- 
ond, because the kinds and the varieties of 
projects are limited only by the imagination 
and the ingenuity of the teachers and the 
students. 

Some commercial projects are so common, 
however, that they must be mentioned as a 
matter of course. Perhaps the most common 
of all commercial education projects is the 
working out of the bookkeeping practice 
set. The acting as stenographer for a prin- 
cipal or a teacher, and the acting as secretary 
to a student organization, are projects in the 
field of shorthand and typewriting. Gather- 
ing and arranging specimens of raw materials 
make interesting projects in commercial 
geography. The mimeographing of a school 
paper is a practical project for office practice 
students. The preparation of a sales letter 
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to induce local merchants to advertise in the 
school paper, or the designing of letterheads 
for various school organizations, are projects 
in business English; and the giving of prac- 
tice sales talks, or the trimming of a store 
window, make excellent projects in sales- 
manship and retailing. From the viewpoint 
of the teacher interested in visual education, 
the important thing in all these projects is 
that the student is learning, not by reading 
or by listening to an oral discussion, but by 
having visual experience. The student sees 
objects, actions, and people. 


DRAMATIZATIONS. Since a dramatization is 
a constructive student activity, it may be 
considered as one kind of project. However, 
a dramatization is distinctive enough when 
compared with other projects to be treated 
as a special visual aid. 

Dramatization, in one form or another, is 
as old as civilization; in fact, it is probably 
older than civilization, for even savages 
dramatize events in their tribal history or 
incidents in their daily lives. Children of all 
races and of all ages delight to dramatize, as 
is shown by their childish games—playing 
school, playing Indian, or playing house— 
all of which are, in reality, forms of drama- 
tization. Since all those taking part in a 
dramatization watch each other, and since 
most school dramatizations are seen by other 
students, there can be no question about the 
fact that dramatization is a form of visual 
instruction. 

Traditionally, dramatization belongs to 
the field of literature, but several decades 
ago history classes began to dramatize his- 
torical incidents. During the past few years, 
dramatization has been used occasionally in 
the field of commercial education. Probably 
the first type of dramatization used in com- 


mercial work was the “‘mock trial,” used in 
the teaching of commercial law. Later, sev- 
eral business plays were published for high 
school and for college commercial students. 
It is generally conceded, however, that dram- 
atizations planned by students themselves 
have greater educational value than pub- 
lished plays. 


A good example of a dramatization by 
commercial students is the portrayal of the 
work of a credit bureau prepared and pre- 
sented by general business students of the 
Lincoln Junior High School of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of Francis 
Graham, the general business teacher. Three 
or four years ago the class made a careful 
study, by means of class trips, of the local 
credit bureau. Students observed the work 
of the manager, of the stenographers, and of 
the filing clerks in the bureau. They studied 
the use of the telephone in obtaining and in 
giving credit information, and they studied 
the office records. After the investigation, a 
small group of general business students pre- 
pared a dramatization of the work of the 
credit bureau. This little play is now given 
in the junior high school each year, and it is 
also presented before interested groups of 
people in nearby communities. Even busi- 
ness men frequently state that they had no 
idea of just how a credit bureau functioned 
until they had seen this presentation by a 
group of junior high school students. Similar 
dramatizations of business situations can be 
offered by students of other commercial 
classes. An office practice class can drama- 
tize the use of the telephone or the proper 
reception of business callers; a business 
arithmetic class can dramatize the results of 
arithmetical mistakes in preparing bills and 

(Concluded on page 228) 








Dramatization of Credit Work 


These three students of Lincoln Junior High School, Oil City, Pa., dramatize the work of a credit bureau. 
Francis J. Graham, instructor in general business, and Charles Neidich, Manager Inter-County Credit 
Bureau, who has helped in preparing the dramatization, are standing in the rear. 
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Some Popular Fallacies of the Law 


NOTE: Mr. Peters has always been interested in noting popular fallacies 
pertaining to the law. Some of the most common of these errors are sub- 
mitted for the use of teachers of commercial law in creating an interest in 
law in their classes. It is believed that this sort of material will often enliven 
the recitation and will hold the interest of the pupil. 


P. B. S. Peters 
Manual Training High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MISCONCEPTIONS. There are many common 
and popular misconceptions, fallacies, or 
errors of law prevalent in all parts of the 
country. Some of these errors date back to 
the time “‘the mind of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” Some errors are of a purely 
local character, while others are general. 
Some errors are based on superstition and 
ignorance, while others are the result of en- 
vironment, or an attempt of individuals to 
appear superior to others in intelligence and 
knowledge. How common it is to hear a 
person say in regard to a particular situation, 
“Why, that’s the law,” or “The law is thus 
and so,” while in reality the conclusions are 
entirely false or, at best, they are a meager 
element of truth. 

These legal misconceptions or errors are 
not confined to any one place or to any one 
part of the country. They are frequently 
proclaimed with great certainty and assur- 
ance in the “backwoods’”’ districts, on farms 
and plains, in small towns, in villages, and 
in large cities—even in barber shops. No 
place has a monopoly of these oracles of mis- 
information. Some misconceptions may be 
based on tradition while others are purely 
folk-lore, and their number is legion. It is 
not always a question of how much law a 
person may know, but the amount of law 
that is not true. 


LEGAL TENDER. An offer to pay a sum of 
money in satisfaction of a debt or a claim is 
termed “tender of payment.” A refusal to 
accept the amount tendered does not dis- 
charge the debt or the obligation. It is a 
common occurrence to hear one person ad- 
vise another to offer the debtor the money 
due and if it is refused, the debt is cancelled. 
Recently, one of the great weekly magazines 
announced in a certain article that the re- 
fusal of the creditor to accept the money 
offered “‘acquitted” the debtor of his obliga- 
tion to pay. That was vicious misinforma- 
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tion. All that a tender does is to discharge 
the debtor of further interest and cost, pro- 
vided the correct amount is tendered, and 
in conformity with the contract as to the 
time and the place of payment. The debtor 
is not only not “‘acquitted,”’ but he must also 
be ready to pay and make a tender in court 
if a suit is brought to collect the debt. The 
creditor is entitled to his money. 

The tender and the refusal of specific 
articles of property, where the debt is pay- 
able in certain and definite property, differs 
from a contract payable in money. A tender 
of property. at the time and the agreed place, 
discharges the debtor from his contract, and 
the title of the article or articles passes at 
once to the creditor. If the creditor refuses 
the tender, the debtor may abandon the 
property, or he may, if he elects to do so, re- 
tain possession and hold the property as a 
bailee of the creditor, at the risk and at the 
expense of the latter. 

Another fallacy is for a debtor, who can- 
not pay his debt in full when it is due, to 
assume that his creditor has no choice but 
to accept payments in installments, the 
amount to be determined by the whim of the 
debtor. 


witts. A will is a written instrument exe- 
cuted by the maker, legally known as a 
testator, in which the maker provides for 
the disposition of his property, to take effect 
after his death. One of the earliest recorded 
dispositions of property was when Jacob be- 
queathed to Joseph “double his portion.” 

The law governing wills is regulated largely 
by the statutes of the different states. Un- 
less the statutes provide otherwise, a testator 
may give away his property by will to any- 
one he pleases. Under the Roman law, a 
father was prohibited from disinheriting a 
child. There is no such English law. It is one 
of the fallacies of English law that in order 
to disinherit an heir-at-law, it is necessary 
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to give him a “shilling,” for otherwise he 
would be entitled to the whole of the 
property. 

A testator may leave his property to a 
stranger and cut off his own sons and daugh- 
ters without a cent. It is not necessary that 
the testator give his children one dollar, one 
cent, or any other amount. However, a will 
should mention the names of the testator’s 
children as evidence that he has not for- 
gotten them. Some states do not even re- 
quire this formality, and the testator can 
remember or fail to remember anyone he 
pleases. In those states that require this 
formality, failure to mention the names of 
children permits those not mentioned to in- 
herit such share of the estate as if no will 
had been made. 


pocrors. A tort is a private or a civil 
wrong or injury not arising out of a contract. 
In order that there may be a cause of action, 
the right or the duty violated must be one 
that the law recognizes. The mere fact that 
a moral or a humanitarian duty has been 
neglected or violated is not of itself grounds 
for an action in tort for damages. The re- 
lationship existing between a physician and 
a patient is that of a contract, expressed or 
implied. Hence, a physician is under no 
legal obligation to answer a sick call, or to 
render medical assistance to those who are 
ill, nor is a surgeon obliged to operate on an 
injured person. Doctors may arbitrarily 
refuse to perform these services without as- 
signing a reason, or without liability. While 
a physician is under no legal obligation to 
treat a patient, or a surgeon to operate, if 
they undertake to render medical aid, they 
will be held liable in damages if they fail to 
exercise the proper degree of care incident to 
the particular case. 

In a case in Indiana (reported in 156 
Indiana 416) the court held that Adams, a 
practicing physician, was not liable for 
damages in refusing to render medical. as- 
sistance to one very much in need of such 
services. In this case the doctor refused to 
answer the call, he refused to accept the 
money tendered to him, and he refused to 


assign any reason for not going. The patient 
died. 


JUDICIAL SALES. A judicial sale is one made 
by some officer authorized by law and acting 
under the authority of some competent tri- 
bunal, to sell property in satisfaction of some 
debt or claim. The term includes sales by 
sheriffs, marshals, executors, or administra- 
tors, who sell the property under an order 
or a decree of court. Because property is sold 
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by an officer authorized to do so, the pur- 
chaser does not necessarily acquire a good 
title. There is no warranty, expressed or 
implied, as to the title, and the sale does not 
remedy a defect if one exists. The buyer 
merely gets whatever title there is and noth- 
ing more. Even under a decree of foreclosure 
of a mortgage, the purchaser cannot rely on 
the statement of the officer conducting the 
sale that he will get a title free from all en- 
cumbrances. If the debtor whose property 
is being sold had but a “shadow of a title,” 
that shadow is all the buyer will get. The 
rule, “caveat emptor,” (let the buyer be- 
ware) applies with special force, and the 
purchaser must inquire for himself and see 
that he is getting that for which he is bar- 
gaining. The rule applies in the sale of 
personal property as well as in the sale of real 
property. Beware of “buying a pig in 2 
poke.” , 


NAMES. Middle names were at one time 
illegal in England. Lord Coke, one of the 
early Chief Justices, and author of a series of 
law reports, states, “A man cannot have two 
names of baptism. It is a requisite that 
special heed be taken of the names of bap- 
tism, though he may have divers surnames.” 

Members of the royal family have always 
been permitted to have more than one given 
name. As late as the year 1600, there were 
only four persons in the kingdom who had 
two given names. Since that time, the com- 
mon law has undergone a radical change in 
this respect. The law now goes so far as to 
permit one person to have any number of 
given names. and permits him to change the 
names at will. 

It is a universal custom for children to take 
the family name of the father, but the 
children may be christened with any given 
name that may appeal to the fancy and the 
pride of the parents. 


The origin of the surname of the parent 
may have been assumed by the parent, or it 
may have been conferred on him by others 
as a descriptive characteristic, or attribute, 
attached to his ancestors as, Brown, Baker, 
Young, Shepherd, Longfellow, and so on 
through the list of names now so commonly 
prevalent. 

Custom decrees that the wife shall take 
the surname of the husband, but this is not 
a legal obligation. Husbands have been 
known to adopt the surname of the wife. 
Some wives have also been known to retain 
their maiden names. 

There is a common fiction that a person 
cannot change his name without violating 
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the law. Just what that law is no one seems 
to know. The courts have held that a man 
has the right to change his name at will, 
provided it is not for the purpose of fraud or 
deception. He may sue and be sued under 
any name by which he is recognized; he may 
even hold title to real property under a 
fictitious name. In Oklahoma, the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of a man to change 
his name from Fred to Jacob without the 
formal sanction of law. They ruled, “There 
is nothing in the law preventing a man from 
taking any other name if he desires, nor is 
there any penalty or punishment for so 
doing. The law looks only to the identity of 
the individual.” Another court held that 

“fn the absence of fraud or injury to the 
rights of others, & person may change his 
name at pleasure.” 

Numerous men and women have changed 
their names, adopting others of a personal 
preference. Voltaire’s name was Arout, but 
he lived and died as Voltaire. Florence 
Nightingale was the daughter of Peter 
Shone. She took the name Nightingale in 
order to inherit property left by her uncle. 
Frank Leslie, a pioneer publisher, was born 
as Henry Carter. John Fisk, an eminent 
historian, was not born to that name but to 
the name of Henry Fisk Green. Henry Wil- 
son, the first vice-president with Grant, was 
born as Jeremiah Jones Colbat. (Who would 
blame him for making a change?) The bi- 
ography of a man named Henry Wilson so 
appealed to Colbat that he assumed that 
name, and under it he held many important 
political offices. He also wrote a standard 
work on history. 


JURY SERVICE. In early times there was a 
common belief in England that butchers 
were ineligible from serving as jurors because 
of their occupation. The same belief still 
exists, not only in England, but also in sec- 
tions of the United States. It is contended 
that the constant taking of life, the shedding 
of the blood of animals, renders a man in- 
competent to serve as a juror in the trial of 
a capital offense. One of the reasons for 
making an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Alabama in a homicide case was based on 
the idea that a butcher should not be per- 
mitted to serve as a juryman. The court 
ruled that the mere fact that men experi- 
enced in taking the blood and the lives of 
lower animals in the due course of their oc- 
cupation, does not necessarily make them 
inclined or likely to take the life or blood of 
a fellow-man. 


suicipe. If a person should walk into a 
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room and see the body of a person hanging 
by the neck, does the law forbid the witness 
from cutting the rope before the body is 
“viewed” by the coroner? The answer is 
“no.” Nor does the law forbid the touching 
of a dead body or one apparently killed, 
either as an accident or as the result of a 
crime, before the arrival of a coroner or 
some law officer. Prompt action might save 
the life of a person who is apparently dead, 
and surely the law would not discourage such 
a Good Samaritan act. The law does forbid 
a person to do anything that might destroy 
any evidence that a crime had been com- 
mitted. 


WITNESSES. Can a person, who saw a crime 
committed by looking through a window, 
testify as a witness in the case? Surely he 
can. There is no law, either statutory or 
common, that prevents a person from testify- 
ing as to what he saw, provided he saw the 
thing happen and is otherwise qualified to 
act as a witness. A reason assigned why a 
person cannot testify, having seen the act 
through a window, is that the glass in the 
window may be imperfect and may distort 
the vision so that the person did not see what 
he thought he saw. Applying the same 
reasoning, if the witness were wearing glasses 
at the time of the act, would he, too, be in- 
competent to testify? The answer is obvious. 
The next time this question is raised, inquire 
of the learned expounder of the law whether 
an atheist or an infidel is permitted to testify 
in a court. 

DESTRUCTION OF MONEY. Is there a federal 
law against the destruction of money, or 
the conversion of coins into jewelry, articles 
of trade, or novelties? When “Coal Oil 
Johnny” used dollar bills to light his cigar- 
ettes, did he violate a federal law? When a 
jeweler uses coins to manufacture articles of 
trade, is he committing a crime against the 
government? The Treasury Department of 
the Federal Government rules that it is not 
a crime to destroy coins providing the act is 
done by one to whom they belong. There is 
a federal statute which does forbid, with 
penalties, the fradulent defacement, mutila- 
tion, and impairment of coins with the in- 
tention to commit fraud. Mutilated coins 
so impaired as to leave them in condition to 
be again placed in circulation, contribute 
to fraud, and whoever innocently accepts a 
mutilated or a defaced coin is thereby de- 
frauded. 

PATENTS. A patent is a grant issued by the 
government to the patentee, his heirs and 

(Concluded on page 230) 
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A Fundamental Philosophy for 


Business Education 


THE chart on the next 
page is presented as a means 
of viewing compactly my con- 
ception of a sound philosophy 
of business education. Not 
only is a fundamental philoso- 
phy presented, but also, at the 
same time, practical applica- 
tions of this philosophy are 
definitely indicated. 

In spite of the intelligent, 
constructive attitude on the 
part of commercial teachers, 
entirely too many commercial 
teachers are still merely teach- 
ing “subject-matter”; too 
many commercial teachers still fail to com- 
prehend fully the whole educational process 
of which their labor is a part; too many 
teachers are still blissfully unaware of the 
interrelationships of the many parts of the 
educational process in the attainment of the 
final goal of permanent success. 

Let us briefly consider the six essential 
points which the commercial teacher should 
keep constantly in mind in preparing stu- 
dents for success in the business world. 

1. A normal individual is a minimum pre- 
requisite for successful business training. 
Progressive school administrators every- 
where now recognize this fact. The use of 
the commercial department as a dumping- 
ground has reaped its just reward in indigna- 
tion and criticism on the part of citizens who 
were forced to employ the unsatisfactory 
product resulting from this practice. In no 
walk of life is efficiency—technical, mental, 
physical, and moral—more highly valued 
than in the business world. Probably in no 
walk of life is the absence of this complete 
efficiency more quickly detected. 

2. A good general education is a second es- 
sential point. The accompanying chart sug- 
gests important groups of items to be in- 
cluded in general education. The commercial 
educator must remember that workers in the 
business world are citizens, and if they are 
successful workers they are leading citizens. 
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Hence, educational prepara- 
tion should be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

It appears that, in view of 
the demands of the business 
world, special attention may 
well be given to health, knowl- 
edge of human nature, social 
poise, and social responsibility. 

3. An understanding of fun- 
damentals of the business world 
is essential if a student is to 
become an intelligent worker 
and occupy a responsible posi- 
tion in society. These funda- 
mentals are varied and com- 
plex. They are also dynamic. Most students 
cannot hope to gain a complete knowledge 
of the fundamentals. However, any philos- 
ophy of business education which does not 
provide for these basic knowledges to the 
fullest possible extent is unsound and un- 
worthy as a guiding educational force. 

4. Knowledge and ability which may be used 
as an entering wedge in securing an initial job 
is the fourth essential. Most commercial 
teachers are very much aware of this need. 
Too many of us, however, have been guilty 
of allowing our entire attention and energy 
to be focused on this one essential. True, it 
is exceedingly important. We cannot go far 
without a “start,” but a true educator will 
not allow the more or less spectacular bril- 
liancy of a beginning to obscure the ultimate 
goal of a lifetime of service. 

Care should be taken, of course, to provide 
the proper entering wedge. This wedge may 
vary from time to time and from community 
to community. 

5. Initial jobs should be regarded primarily 
as stepping stones. True success, economi- 
cally and socially, implies progress. Seldom is 
the initial job considered the ultimate goal. 
Students should be made aware of this fact 
and they should be assisted in developing a 
proper perspective of the initial job in rela- 
tion to ultimate success. 


(Concluded on page 227) 
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PREPARATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 
GIVEN A NORMAL INDIVIDUAL 























plus 
A GOOD GENERAL EDUCATION 
including 
| 
Health | English | Knowledge | Knowledge of Social Social 
Habits | and Speech of Sciences Human Nature Poise Responsibility 
plus 
AN UNDERSTANDING OF FUNDAMENTALS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 
including 
Accounting | Economic Business Business Business Financial Marketing 
Control | Phenomena Law Organization| Management| Management| Principles 
Techniques Motives Contracts Indiv Prop. Controls: Techniques Channels 
Principles Production Sales Partnership Production | Promotion Functions 
Cost Exchange Neg. Inst. Corporation Purchases Stocks Methods 
Auditing Prices Agency Combination Sales Bonds Salesmanship 
Tax Wastes Personalty Hold. Co. Personnel Expansions Personal 
Statements Economies Realty Mergers Financial Insolvency Retail 
Managerial Bus. Cycle Carriers Internal Legal Reorganiza- Specialty 
uses Bus. Fore- Bailments organizations} Social tion Advertising 
casting 
plus 


KNOWLEDGE AND ABILITY WHICH MAY BE USED 
as an entering wedge in securing 
an initial job, as Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Salesmanship, 
Filing 


then 
the student 
may secure employment 
and render intelligent service as 














| 
Bookkeeper | Typist | Stenographer General File Secretary Retail 
| | Clerk Clerk Salesperson 
and 
have a reasonable opportunity of 
progressing successfully to such positions 
as 
Office | General | Head Department | Purchasing Sales Proprietor | Partner 
Manager | Manager | Accountant Head Agent Manager 











and other positions of 


PERMANENT SUCCESS 
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Vo.LumMEs have been written on the 
subject of guidance. Countless articles have 
appeared in many educational magazines 
and yet less has been accomplished in the 
field of guidance than in any other field. It 
is not fair to the individual to have his future 
mapped for him by one or more intelligence 
tests. Intelligence tests have their place and 
have accomplished much in determining the 
ability of pupils, but they are not safe cri- 
teria for determining vocational ability. 
Prognostic tests have their place, but here 
again their findings should not be taken as 
final. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, stated in a recent address that 
“aptitude tests intended to determine what 
occupations children are best fitted to enter 
are useless for vocational guidance pur- 
poses.” Educators should therefore be cau- 
tious regarding the use of panaceas for 
determining capabilities of individuals. 

The subject of junior business training, 
although a comparatively new subject, of- 
fers an excellent opportunity to study the 
abilities of boys and girls. As the freshman 
year is usually devoted to this subject, suffi- 
cient time is given to determine quite accu- 
rately what these young people are best 
qualified to study during their remaining 
three years in high school. 

During the past three years, several thou- 
sand pupils in the ninth grade in the Newark 
schools have been given an opportunity to 
determine their fitness for the study of 
stenography and bookkeeping. These two 
vocational subjects are given in the tenth 
and in the eleventh years, with accounting 
offered for the business pupils and office 
practice for the secretarial pupils in the 
twelfth year. 

Teachers are unanimous in agreeing that 
spelling is an essential fundamental back- 
ground subject if high school pupils are to 
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Vocational Guidance Through 
Junior Business Training 


by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow 


Director of Commercial Education 
Newark; New Jersey 


be successful in their study of stenography. 
To help pupils determine their fitness for 
stenography, a list of five hundred words, 
carefully selected from various sources most 
likely to be found in ordinary business usage, 
was prepared. To this list were added one 
hundred proper names (see page 211). 

All ninth-year pupils taking junior busi- 
ness training started the study of these six 
hundred words at the beginning of the year. 
Approximately five words were given each 
day with not more than five minutes being 
given to this study. At the end of the year 
a test consisting of one hundred words taken 
from the list was given to all pupils finishing 
the ninth year of work. This test was given 
throughout the city. Instructions were given 
to all teachers so that the testing procedure 
would be uniform. The result of this test in 
June, 1937, was as follows: 

107 pupils scored 100% 

755 pupils scored between 30% and 100% 
298 pupils scored between 80% and 90% 
189 pupils scored between 70% and 80% 
105 pupils scored below 70% 

It is comparatively safe to assume that of 
the one hundred and five pupils scoring less 
than seventy per cent, none could satisfac- 
torily qualify for stenographic positions. All 
pupils knew at the beginning of the year 
that a test would be used at the end of the 
year to determine their fitness for secretarial 
work. Throughout the country at the pres- 
ent time, over twenty per cent of all pupils 
beginning stenography are failing in the 
subject at the end of the first semester. 

Another method of determining the ability 
of junior business training pupils for the 
study of bookkeeping is to have each pupil 
work out carefully a short set involving the 
use of business papers and the recording of 
entries in a definite manner. This method 
may be accomplished by the use of a simple 
budget set, the study of the cash book, the 
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t brief 
accommodate _ broadcast 
accountant brokerage 
accumulate budget 
acknowledgment bulletin 
acquainted bureau 
acquire business 
acquisition calculator 
acquitted calendar 
actually campaign 
additionally canceled 
address candidate 
adjustable capacity 
administration capitalization 
advances carbon 
advertisement carrier 
advisability cartage 
advise carton 
affects certificate 
affidavit chattel 
affirmative Cincinnati 
agency circular 
aggravate clearance 
allotment coincidence 
allowance collapsible 
all right collateral 
alphabetic collision 
aluminum column 
analysis combination 
analyze combustible 
anniversary commerce 
announcement commission 
anthracite committee 
anticipating commodity 
anxiety community 
apology companies 
apparatus comparative 
appearance compel 
applicant compensation 
appraisal competent 
appropriation complaint 
approval complimentary 
argument concession 
arrears condemn 
arrival conference 
articles confirmation 
assessable congestion 
assignment conscientious 
assistance consequence 
associate considerable 
assured consignee 
attached consolidated 
attorney construction 
attempt consumer 
attendance container 
attractive contemplating 
auditor contemporary 
available contingent 
aviation convenience 
baggage conveyance 
balance cooperate 
bankruptcy corporation 
banquet corroborate 
barrel corrugated 
barter counterfeit 
becoming coupon 
beneficiary courteous 
benefited credentials 
biased creditor 
bituminous cylinder 
bookkeeping curiosity 
borrower currency 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED WORDS 


customer 
decision 
defendant 
deferred 
deficit 
definite 
defray 
demonstration 
depreciation 
description 
desperate 
destination 
deteriorate 
determination 
develop 
dictionary 
director 
disappear 
disappoint 
disastrous 
disbursements 
discernible 
discontinued 
discrepancy 
discuss 
dispatch 
dissatisfaction 
dissolution 
distinction 
distinguish 
distributor 
dividend 
document 
doubt 
duplicate 
durable 
earliest 
earnest 
easier 
economic 
eighth 
elevator 
eligible 
embarrass 
emergency 
enormous 
enterprise 
envelope 
equally 
equipped 
especially 
estimate 
essentially 
eventually 
evidence 
exaggerate 
examination 
exasperate 
excellent 
except 
exchange 
executive 
exhibition 
existence 
expedite 
explanation 
extension 
facilitate 
financier 
foreclosure 
forehead 
forfeit 
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formally 
formerly 
forty 
franchise 
fundamental 
furniture 
futile 
generally 
genuine 
government 


grammar 
handkerchief 
hastily 
hazard 
height 
hoping 
hosiery 
humorous 
illegible 
immediately 
impracticable 
inasmuch 
inconsistent 
inconvenience 
incorporated 
incredible 
increment 
indelible 
indemnity 
indispensable 
inducement 
industrial 
inevitable 
inferred 
inflation 
infringement 
initiate 
inquiry 
insolvency 
inspection 
instance 
institution 
instructor 
insurance 
integrity 
intelligence 
interpretation 
inventory 
investigate 
invoice 
involved 
itemized 
itinerary 

its 

jobber 
journal 
keenness 
knowledge 
laboratory 
ladies 

latter 


ledger 
legitimate 
leisure 
liabilities 
library 
license 
likable 
liquidation 
literature 


lucrative 
luscious 
luxury 
machinery 
maintenance 
management 
manila 
manufacturer 
margin 
Massachusetts 
material 
maturity 
mechanical 
medicine 
memorandum 
merchandise 
mercantile 
merge 
middleman 
mimeograph 
miniature 
miscellaneous 
misrepresent 
misspelled 
moistener 
monopoly 
mortgage 
movie 
mucilage 
municipal 
necessary 
ninth 

notary 
noticeable 
notwithstanding 
nowadays 
obliging 
observation 
obsolete 
obstacle 
occasionally 
occurred 
omission 
oneself 
opportunity 
optimism 
option 
ordinance 
organization 
outrageous 
overdraw 
overhead 
oxygen 
pamphlet 
parallel 
parenthesis 
parliament 
particularly 
pavilion 
peaceable 
peculiarities 
pecuniary 
per cent 
perforation 
performance 
permanent 
permissible 
perpendicular 
perseverance 
personal 
personnel 


persuade 
perusal 
petition 
petroleum 
photostat 
physical 
physician 
plaintiff 
plausible 
policy 
practically 
precedence 
precise 
preface 
preference 
prescription 
presence 
presidency 
prestige 
primitive 
principal 
principle 
privilege 
procedure 
process 
professional 
prominence 
promissory 
pronunciation 
prospectus 
psychology 
qualification 
quantity 
questionnaire 
quotation 
readjustment 
really 
reasonable 
rebate 
receipt 
recognize 
recommend 
reconstruction 
reference 
regardless 
register 
reimburse 
reinforcement 
relations 
remedied 
remittance 
representative 
requisition 
resign 
respectfully 
respectively 
responsible 
restaurant 
ridiculous 
rural 
sacrifice 
salary 
salutation 
sanitary 
satisfactory 
schedule 
scissors 
secretarial 
security 
seize 
separate 


several 
signature 
significance 
similar 
simultaneous 
sincerely 
sociable 
society 
solemn 
solvent 
sometimes 
source 
southern 
souvenir 
specialize 
specify 
spectacular 
speculate 
statement 
stationary 
stationery 
statistics 
straightened 
strenuous 
strictly 
sublet 
subsidize 
substantial 
substitute 
subtle 
successful 
suggestion 
summary 
superfluous 
superintendent 
surplus 
surprise 
susceptible 
syllable 
syndicate 
systematize 
tangible 
tariff 
tendency 
testimonials 
tickler 
together 
transferred 
transparent 
treasurer 
triplicate 
turnover 
typewriter 
typographical 
typical 
unanimous 
university 
unmistakable 
utilities 
utilize 
verification 
visible 
vicinity 
volume 
voucher 
waive 
warrant 
whatever 
wholesale 
wholly 
women 
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FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED PROPER NAMES 


Alexandria Colorado Havana Los Angeles Omaha Richmond Syracuse 
Allegheny Connecticut Hawaii Louisiana Oregon Rio de Janeiro Tacoma 
Annapolis Council Bluffs Hoboken Manila Passaic Rotterdam Terre Haute 
Arkansas Czechoslovakia Holyoke Massachusetts Philadelphia San Antonio Toronto 
Australia Dallas Honolulu Mediterranean Philippines San Francisco Tucson 
Baltimore Des Moines Houston Memphis Pittsburgh Sault Ste. Marie Tuesday 
Bangor Ecuador Illinois Milwaukee Plattsburg Savannah Uruguay 
Bethlehem Evanston Iowa Minneapolis Plymouth Schenectady Vancouver 
Birmingham __ February Indianapolis Mississippi Portsmouth Seattle Venezuela 
Britain Filipino Istanbul Missouri Portugal Shanghai Virginia 
Buenos Aires Georgia Jamaica Nebraska Poughkeepsie Singapore Wednesday 
Buffalo Guam Kearny Niagara Quebec Southampton Wisconsin 
Butte Guiana Lackawanna’ Nicaragua Rahway Stockholm Worcester 
Chattanooga Haiti Lancaster North Dakota Rhode Island Switzerland Wyoming 
Cincinnati Harrisburg 








use of inventory schedules, the use of pay- 
roll problems, or the work involving the 
placing of figures in columns. As a result of 
these simple devices, definite conclusions 
may be drawn to determine the ability of 
ninth-grade pupils to take up the study of 
bookkeeping. 

Two pages of pupils’ work are presented 
(see pages 212 and 213) which will illustrate 
more fully the type of work that may be 
used as criteria for bookkeeping ability. It 
will be noted that the preliminary statement 
concerning the inventory of the D. N. Green 
Company is similar in its physical make-up 
to the beginning statement usually found in 
the general journal in any bookkeeping set 
of work. 

These two specimens of pupils’ work rep- 
resent two types of pupils found in most 
junior business training classes. It is safe to 
predict that the pupil who wrote the speci- 
men shown in Example No. 1 has a very 
good opportunity of succeeding in the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping, whereas the pupil who 
wrote the specimen in Example No. 2 has a 
poor chance of being remotely successful. 
In giving guidance to these two pupils, other 
information concerning each pupil was used. 
Their records after finishing the ninth year 
of work in the high school are shown in the 


table given at the bottom of this page. 

With these records available, it was not 
difficult to advise Pupil No. 1 to proceed 
with the secretarial and the business sub- 
jects. Pupil No. 2 had little opportunity to 
make good in the business or the secretarial 
courses of study as planned for tenth-year 
pupils. 

Pupil No. 2 was advised to elect the gen- 
eral clerical course. This course gives one 
year’s work in record keeping. The subject 
of record keeping is within the comprehen- 
sion of the pupil, for it does not involve any 
of the technical bookkeeping terms. This 
course gives practice in keeping a simple 
checking account, the use of a simple cash 
book for record keeping only, and many 
other practical phases of “‘consumer-busi- 
ness” type problems that are within the 
comprehension and the ability of the pupil. 
Stenography is not given in this course. 

With this type of supplementary work 
woven into the subject of junior business 
training, criteria for teachers are provided 
as to how to advise pupils to proceed and to 
accomplish the most that is within their 
capabilities and to have pupils avoid the 
failures that are almost sure to engulf them 
if they attempt subjects for which they are 
not fitted. 




















Pupil No. 1 Pupil No. 2 
(Represented in Example No. 1) (Represented in Example No. 2) 
Age 14 Age 16 
I. Q. 107 I. Q. 91 
Miatipomentecs............... Good Failed 
_. __ Ses eee Good Failed 
_. ae ee ee Fair Fair 
Junior Business Training... . | Excellent Fair 
ROADS ae SEE Re Good Fair 
Mechanical Drawing........ Fair 
EE HS ae Fair Good 
BD. chad ateeanca pe been Good Good 
er eee ee Good 
KE sac kas anhenahiks Good 
Glee Club Good 
PR ehassescscdieubancs 99% 67% 
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Report on Investigation Concerning Absence and 
Tardiness in Business Schools 


Early in December we sent a 
letter to a selected list of business 
schools outlining our plan of han- 
dling excuses and absences, ask- 
ing for their advice concerning a 
possible change. Excerpts from these letters 
are given in this article. They speak for 
themselves. 


We then sent a letter to the parents of 
each of our day-school students. We out- 
lined our problem to them very much in the 
same way as we did in the letter to business 
schools. We asked them to vote on their 
preference of the following propositions: 


1. Retain our present system which in- 
volves a written excuse secured at the 
office and submitted to the home-room 
teacher for each absence and tardiness. 
Eliminate written excuses, but require 
the student to be in attendance all day, 
as at present. 


Require attendance at class sessions 
only. 


We felt that we had to have the advice of 
the parents on this question. We enclosed a 
sample form on which the parent could ex- 
plain his preference, and requested that each 
parent sign the form and return it to us. 
We also enclosed a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Curiously enough, only about 
one-third of the parents replied to the ques- 
tionnaire even under these conditions. Of 
those who replied, the votes were almost 
equally divided among the three proposals 
suggested. 

We then spent almost a whole afternoon 
discussing the matter in a faculty meeting. 
We felt that there was too much opposition 
to adopting the “cut” plan, as used in col- 
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by 


Jay W. Miller 
Goldey College 


Wilmington, Delaware 


leges, yet we felt that there was 
also a definite desire for some 
sort of change. 

Here is the plan that we 
adopted: The student still re- 
mains in school for the entire session, as 
before. He reports directly to his home- 
room teacher, who would correspond to 
the department head in a business. The 
home-room teacher may ask for a written 
excuse, if he desires. If he is satisfied, an 
oral excuse is accepted. 


When the student has accumulated three 
disapproved excuses (or unexcused absences), 
he is sent to the office for a personal inter- 
view, just as before. 


The plan has been in operation now for 
nearly two weeks. That is not a long enough 
time for us to judge the merits of this plan, 
but so far, it seems to be working out satis- 
factorily. We appreciate the cooperation 
extended to us by other schools, and trust 
that we have made some small contribution 
to the problem. 


The following are excerpts from replies to 
the inquiry concerning methods of dealing 
with absences and tardiness in private busi- 
ness schools: 


R. J. McKecunir, President, Jamestown 
Business College, Jamestown, New York. 


“We have the same problem that you have in regard to 
absence and tardiness and we have not found any way to 
take care of it that is an improvement on our present plan. 
We have considered the idea of using the college plan of 
allowing so many cuts a term for each course, but we are 
afraid that it would not be successful in a private school. 
People have come to expect certain things of us that they do 
not expect from the colleges. One of these things is disci- 
pline. If a student skips classes in college, the parents 
blame the student, but if a business college student skips 
classes, they blame the school. We have assumed greater 
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responsibilities in the past, and parents have come to ex- 
more of us. 

“We have noticed quite a change in the attitude of the 
young people in the past few years in the matter of ac- 
cepting responsibility and putting forth an effort to obtain 
the most out of their business college opportunities. Un- 
doubtedly you are having the same experience. They don’t 
like to be dictated to or to follow rules. We have found that 
if we attempt the college plan, we might have a pretty 
serious problem to contend with later on.” 


Epwarp E. Souxix, Soule College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


“The system we have has been very successful. We send 
a weekly attendance record card to parents, showing the 
days absent and the days late every day of the week. No 
credit ts allowed for these absences. In the case of con- 
tinued absence through sickness, we allow the student an 
extension of time.” 


W. S. Sanrorp, President, Sanford-Brown 
Business College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“T really think your method of tardiness and absence is 
good. I don’t know why you care to change it. I have been 
using your last method for several years, but it isn’t suc- 
cessful. When a business college has to put a student out 
of school, it’s not like a college. The parent, as well as the 
student, will raise all kinds of disturbances. 

“We tried it until last year. When a boy or a girl has to 
be expelled, it costs a private school money, so I think 
while you have a good method you had better keep it. I’m 
using practically the same method that you use, or at 
least which you explained in your second paragraph, and 
I find it’s working much better. 

“T am quite sure that I'll never go back to imitating a 
college or university. It’s too dangerous, but don’t let my 
experience interfere with your experiments.” 


E. A. Guise, Vice-President, Tulsa Business 
College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“You will find, herewith, samples of the blanks we are 
using. To the students who work for their meals or find 
it necessary to come late or leave early because of work, we 
issue a monthly pass, such as the one that is labeled No. 1; 
the students carrying this pass register at the office the time 
of their arrival or departure. We have a big book which we 
use for this purpose. 

“The student who wishes to leave school during the 
school hours fills out Form No. 2. If we think the excuse 
is acceptable, we sign it and he gives it to the secretary in 
the front office, who permits him to leave the building. 

“If the student is tardy, he fills out Form No. 3 and 
after it is signed by an official in the office, he then presents 
it to his teacher, who gives him credit for being present but 
makes a record of his tardiness. 

“If the student is absent from school, it is necessary for 
him to fill out Form No. 4. This form is signed by an 
official in the office. The student then presents it to the 
teacher. 

“A record of all these forms is kept in our office and 
by the heads of the departments in which the student is 
taking his work, so it is impossible for a student to get 
by with tardiness excuses or absences without the teacher 
knowing it as well as the office. Students who are dis- 
covered to be excuse makers are brought to task and asked 
to ‘line up’ and get down to business or get out of school. 
We do not worry parents with tardiness or excuses so long 
as we can handle the matter satisfactorily, but quite fre- 
quently we find it necessary to take the matter up with the 
parents.” 


Witiarp J. WHEELER, President, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


“It is coincidental that we are now considering, and in 
all probability, shall adopt the method in common use by 
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colleges and universities. I have written to four Southern 
colleges for their methods of handling ‘cuts’ and have 
asked them specifically how many are allowed, etc. If I 
get satisfactory replies, I shall be glad to send them to you. 
If you are familiar with the plan followed by Eastern 
colleges, I shall be glad to have you give me a definite out- 
line of their procedure. 


“Frankly, I think the time has come when a change 
should be made. While the plan that we are using has 
worked fairly well in the past, there is a growing tendency 
among our students, many of whom are graduates and 
undergraduates of colleges, to resent the writing of excuses. 
en feel that they are being placed on a grammar school 

asis. 


E. A. Brown, Actual Business College, 
Akron, Ohio. 


“Our students, just as yours, are, with rare exception, 
high school graduates. We put them on their honor as to 
attendance both in class and laboratory work. The student 
knows that he will receive a poor mark if he has more than 
three unexcused absences from either class or laboratory 
work. The student is not checked as to the time he arrives, 
but is considered tardy if he is late for any of his scheduled 
classes. We have had little or no trouble on this score, and 
we are perfectly satisfied with the way it operates for us. 
There are good arguments for other plans, and I imagine 
each individual school will have to work out its own best 
way of handling this somewhat difficult problem. 

“Of course, I imagine, too, that the school must take 
into consideration how it handles its instruction. If it 
operates on the individual instruction plan, that would 
make a different solution to the question necessary. Our 
instruction is all class work with individual help for the 
timid or the slow students. We take beginning students 
only once a month. That does not include December or 
August, as we could get only two or three at the most, and 
that would make an awkward situation for it would tie 
up a teacher for a period with too few students. 

“Students are easier to handle if they feel that they have 
something to say regarding some of the rules and laws 
under which they must be governed. It is easy to grant 
such privileges because the authorities, after all, can main- 
tain the advantages while getting the cooperation of the 
student body. I am certain that your students, as well as 
the students in most business schools, have sufficient 
mentality to appreciate being put in the same classifica- 
tion as the college student. And after all, it is good for 
most young people to be expected to conduct themselves as 
potential young men and women.” 


C. R. McCann, President, McCann School 
of Business, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


“For several years, we have been doing as you have 
suggested in your letter. It has worked admirably and I 
feel sure that you will be well repaid for your changing 
from the old business college idea to the newer plan. In 
the first place, the student feels that he is attending a college 
instead of a kindergarten. We do not permit cuts more 
than one per cent a semester. After that, we call the student 
into the private office and have a little confab.” 


W. M. Wooron, President, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana. 
“We use the enclosed slip and have it filled out whenever 


a student is tardy or absent and, at the end of the month, 
these reason blanks are mailed to the parents. 

“We believe this is a good thing. The better students do 
not object to it and those who are inclined to waste time 
are frequently brought in line by the use of these blanks.” 

(Concluded on page 231) 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 





The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two values: 
(a) a personal or social value, and (b) a preview or introduction- 
to-business value. Emphasis is placed upon the general non- 
technical value of business education that is useful to everyone 
regardless of his occupation. Information that is useful to the 
consumer of business goods and services is included. Informa- 
tion of a narrow vocational nature has been avoided carefully. 
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. des nated as general business, general business 
) rd Edition training, introduction to business, elementary 
: business training, junior business training, 

Crabbe and Slinker 


> | For an elementary course commonly desig- 
elements of business, or business science. 


Emphasis is placed upon business information that has general 
value as well as exploratory value. Information that could be 
considered as training for a specific position has been eliminated. 
The type of subject matter that is used to give an introduction to 
business has a strong personal value as well as a vocational- 
guidance value and preparatory value for students who con- 
template entering the commercial department. 
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The Greatest Federation 


The fortieth annual convention 
of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation was held in 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on December 27-30, inclu- 
sive. More than 1,000 registered 
teachers were in attendance in 
addition to those who did not 
register. The total enrollment of 
the membership at the close of the 
convention was more than 2,500. 
The annual banquet on Wednes- 
day evening was attended by 650 
members. 


Nineteen hundred thirty-eight 
is the year for a private school 
man to serve as president. George 
McClellan of Littleford-Nelson School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was elected president. Mr. 
McClellan has served the Federation faith- 
fully for many years. 

Miss Nettie Huff of Huff’s Plaza Secre- 
tarial School, Kansas City, Missouri, is the 
first vice president. Professor M. E. Stude- 
baker of Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, is the second vice president. 
Jay W. Miller of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was re-elected treasurer. Paul 
Moser of Moser School, Chicago, Illinois, was 
elected to serve on the board of directors to 
succeed H. M. Owen of Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Decatur, Illinois, who retired from the 
board after serving many years. A tribute 
was paid to Mr. Owen upon his retirement. 

Officers of the public schools and private 
schools departments and the various sec- 
tions are as follows: 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
D. E. Johnson, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois; vice chairman, C. A. Murray, 
High School, Bloomington, Indiana; secre- 
tary, Olive Marshall, Herzl Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
E. E. Gard, Platt-Gard Business University, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; vice chairman, W. M. 
Wootton, Lockyear’s “Business College, 
Evansville, Indiana; secretary, Mrs. G. W. 
Puffer, Fountain City Business College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, A. C. Stephens, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan; vice chairman, 
W. C. Kiddoo, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; secretary, Mina Bearhope, Moser 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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G. M. McClellan 


Convention 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, H. H. Green, Junior 
College, Portales, New Mexico; 
vice chairman, Viona Hansen, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; secretary, Cyrilla 
Burns, Central High School, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, A. E. Forsman, Roose- 
velt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa; vice chairman, Robert S. 
Barnes, High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois; secretary, Nettie M. Huff, 
Huff’s Plaza Secretarial School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND 
TABLE: chairman, Frances Botsford, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
vice chairman, Ray Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Lillian Warren, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, H. E. Barg, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice chairman, H. E. 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, Ardell Ostergaard, 
High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
W. G. Dallas, High School, Parma, Ohio; 
vice chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
secretary, Lillian D. Yoder, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

OFFICE MACHINE ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; vice chairman, George 
Hittler, High School, Waukegan, Illinois; 
secretary, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Members of the executive committee 
voted to hold the next convention in Chicago. 
There were invitations from five different 
cities, but members of the board decided 
that all interests would be served better by 
going back to Chicago again. 

The executive committee decided to issue 
The Business Education Digest six times a 
year instead of four. The Yearbook, pub- 
lished under the title of The National Busi- 
ness Education Outlook, will be continued. 

The state membership chairmen who 
made the best records in obtaining members 
were given special recognition at the closing 
session on Thursday morning. 
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Successful Teacher in New Position 


An announcement has 
just been received that, 
effective December 10, 
Robert S. Brumagim re- 
signed as commercial 
teacher in Mynderse 
Academy, Seneca Falls, 
New York. Mr. Bru- 
magim has accepted a 
position with the firm of 
Ernst & Ernst, public 
accountants in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Many teachers will re- 
member Mr. Brumagim 
as the teacher whose 
students have consist- 
ently won many of the New York State 
contests in bookkeeping. He is considered 
to be an outstanding teacher. He has had a 
great interest in accounting to the extent 
that he has studied and worked toward be- 
coming a certified public accountant. We 
regret to see Mr. Brumagim leave the teach- 
ing profession, but we wish him success in 
his new work. 





R. S. Brumagim 


Littlejohn in New Position 


W. W. Littlejohn, formerly head of the 
commercial department of the Hattiesburg 
High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is 
now teaching in the School of Business and 
Industry of the Mississippi State College, 
State College, Mississippi. 

Mr. Littlejohn obtained his A. B. degree 
from Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and obtained his 
M. A. degree in education and business 
administration from the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Last year, Mr. Littlejohn’s ““Typewriting 
Grading Chart” was reviewed in THE 
BataNcE SHEET. Teachers who are in- 
terested in this grading chart can obtain 
copies for 25 cents from W. W. Littlejohn, 
Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi. 

” s * 


Business Equipment Show 


The School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver sponsored the fourth annual Busi- 
ness Equipment Show on December 1 and 2. 
Other organizations which cooperated in the 
show were the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Colorado Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, and Alpha Kappa Psi, 
national fraternity. 
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The Rural or 
Small-Town High 
School Can Get What 
It Wants — 





BOOKKEEPING and 
ACCOUNTING for 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


By M. E. Studebaker 


Professor Studebaker wrote his book from a 
rich background of experience. He has 
trained many teachers from rural areas and is 
thoroughly familiar with their problems. In 
his book he has presented the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping and accounting as 
thoroughly as they can be presented in any 
course. He has motivated the instruction and 
applied it through examples and problems 
taken from farm and small-town operations. 
Examples and problems pertain to farms, 4-H 
projects, cooperatives, stores, implement 
dealers, and other practical situations. 
Available with exercise blanks, practice sets, 
tests, a key, and a manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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for a comprehensive course in 
OFFICE TRAINING — 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 





By Loso, Hamilton, Agnew «+ 





“i ™O 
Ns A 
SNEW 


The new SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE is the successor to the first edition, 
published under the title of FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE. The new 
book is based on outstanding courses of 
study. The subject matter is suitable for 
general office workers, but emphasis is on 
secretarial practices rather than on ma- 
chine operations. The student is, however, 
introduced to the various office machines 
and equipment. 


The new book touches upon subject matter 
not introduced in other courses and ties 
together much of the subject matter in 
regular commercial courses. 


Second Edition 











CONTENTS 


Introduction 
Desirable Knowledges and Techniques 


The Business Letter 
Stenographic Work 
Mechanical Details of the Business Letter 
Answering Letters Without Dictation 
Attending to the Mai! 


The Personal Secretary 


Personal Qualifications 

Office Conduct 

Meeting Callers 

Office Reference Books 

Financial Duties and Knowledge Required of 
the Secretary 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Telephone 
Telegraph 


Typewriting Techniques 
Word and Term Selection 
Fundamental Knowledge 
Typewriting Technique 


Filing and Alphabetizing 
Filing Information 


Office Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Dictating Machines 
Calculating and Billing Machines 


Transportation 


Transportation of Goods 
Travel Information 


Business and Office Organization 


Business Organization 
Office Organization 

















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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New Department in Oklahoma 


Official announcement 
has just been made that 
at the beginning of the 
second semester, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma, is 
starting a new depart- 
ment for the training of 
commercial teachers. 
The department is being 
sponsored jointly by the 
College of Education and 
the College of Business 
Administration. The 
work will lead to the 
granting of the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 
commercial education. Plans are also being 
made for a program leading to the awarding 
of the degree of Master of Science in com- 
mercial education. This program will prob- 
ably be introduced at the beginning of the 
summer term or next fall. The courses in 
commercial education, such as the various 
methods courses, will be offered in the 
College of Education. 

E. E. Hatfield of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, has received the appointment to take 
charge of the new work in the University of 
Oklahoma. He becomes an assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial science. 

Mr. Hatfield has had a steady rise in pro- 
fessional accomplishments. He received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in commerce at 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. His degree of Master of Business 
Administration was obtained at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. During his twelve and a 
half years of teaching experience, he has 
served one year as head of the department of 
Beggs High School, three years as head of 
the department at Hominy High School, six 
years on the faculty at Hill’s Business Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma City, two years on the 
faculty of the University Preparatory School 
and Junior College at Tonkawa, and one 
semester on the faculty of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. All 
these schools are located in Oklahoma. He 
therefore understands the problems of that 
state. His two promotions within one year 
are significant accomplishments. 

Mr. Hatfield has served as vice president 
and president, respectively, of the commer- 
cial section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association, and has been active in other 
professional organizations. 





E. E. Hatfield 
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Delaware Meeting 


Approximately 100 teachers attended the 
annual convention meeting of the Delaware 
Commercial Teachers’ Association held in 
the P. S. DuPont High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, on Friday, November 19. Jay W. 
Miller of Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was the presiding officer. 

The meeting opened with informal dis- 
cussions by W. E. Douglas, president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
and John G. Leach, vice president of the 
Delaware Vocational Association. 

Following these discussions, an address 
was delivered by Harold E. Cowan of Bed- 
ham, Massachusetts, who is a member of the 
executive board of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, and secretary of the 
joint committee of the National Office 
Managers’ Association. Mr. Cowan spoke on 
“Some Trends in Business Education on the 
Secondary Level.” 

A second address was delivered by Leo L. 
Lawrence, head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Kennett High School, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. His topic was, “My Experi- 
ence in Teaching the Functional Method of 
Gregg Shorthand.” 

A business meeting followed at which 
plans were discussed for a spring meeting and 
new officers were elected. These newly 
elected officers are: president, Hildred A. 
Dickerson, Wilmington High School, Wil- 
mington; vice president, John G. Leach, 
Beacom College, Wilmington; secretary- 
treasurer, Elizabeth Morgan, Bridgeville 
High School, Bridgeville. 

Following the business meeting, a luncheon 
was held at the Y. W. C. A. building with 
Hildred A. Dickerson presiding. Motion 
pictures were shown on ““The Correct Short- 
hand Technique,” and “Teaching Beginners 
How to Typewrite.” 


Typewriting and Shorthand Films 
Since the death of Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, 


many teachers have been wondering where 
they can obtain the famous Cadisch-Skimin- 
Woods typewriting and shorthand films. 
These films originally were developed by 
Eleanor Skimin and Ethel Woods at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, under the supervision of Dr. 
Gordon F. Cadisch, and were distributed by 
Dr. Cadisch until his recent death. 

The films are still available. They may be 
rented or purchased through the Cinelab 
Corporation, 33 West 60th Street, New York. 
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Indiana Invitational Conference 


A tentative program for the eighteenth 
annual Indiana Invitational Conference of 
commercial teachers has just been an- 
nounced. The conference will be held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, on February 11 and 12. Irma Ehren- 
hardt of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, is president. Harry 
Hatcher of the Mishawaka High School, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, is vice president. Anna 
Marie Yates of Central High School, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, is secretary. 

At the opening dinner meeting on Friday 
evening, Professor M. E. Studebaker of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, will 
act as the toastmaster. Louis A. Leslie, 
vice president of the Katherine Gibbs School, 
New York City, will speak on “Obstacles to 
the Improvement of Teaching Techniques.” 
After the dinner, there will be an informal 
reception and an educational exhibit in the 
library building. 

On Saturday morning there will be sec- 
tional meetings as follows: 


SoctaL Business 


Chairman, Helen Wood, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
“The Place of Social Business Subjects in a Program 
of Business Education”’—W. Harmon Wilson, 
Editor of Tae Batance SaHeet, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Effective Teaching Methods”—Jane Briggs, Mish- 
awaka High School, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Subject to be selected—Ray Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Teachers College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BooKKEEPING 


Chairman, Fred Tuhey, Central High School, 
Muncie, Indiana 
“Problems of the Beginning Teacher of Bookkeep- 
ing’”—William James Harmeyer, Bremen, In- 
diana 
“Bookkeeping Experience as an Essential for Effec- 
tive Teaching of Bookkeeping”—James DeLong, 
Evansville, Indiana 
A discussion of the bookkeeping tests developed by 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
and the National Office Managers’ Association— 
— S. Eyster, North High School, Fort Wayne, 
ndiana 


STENOGRAPHIC 
Chairman, Robert Colvin, High School, Martins- 
ville, Indiana 


“Making the Seconds Count in the Teaching of 
Shorthand”—Agnes Meehan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Tests in Shorthand and Typing’”—Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 


At 10:30 there will be a general meeting 
over which Miss Ehrenhardt will preside. 
President L. A. Pittenger of Ball State 
Teachers College will deliver the address of 
welcome. Professor D. D. Lessenberry of 
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the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will give an address on “Busi- 
ness Education Looks for Improved Meth- 
ods of Teaching.” Dan Eggleston of the 
Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana, will 
speak on “How a Secondary School Teacher 
is Preparing to Improve His Teaching.” 

At the afternoon session, Harry Hatcher 
of Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana, will preside over the following 
program. 

“Transcription, the Work of the Typing Depart- 
ment”—Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

‘Personality as a Factor in the Success of the Busi- 
ness Teacher”’—Dewey Annakin, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

In submitting the tentative program, 
Miss Ehrenhardt has announced that there 
probably will be some additions and possible 
changes in the program before it is com- 
pleted. 


Southern California Meetings 

Recently there were two important meet- 
ings of commercial teachers in southern 
California. One meeting was that of the 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the other meeting was that of the 
Southern California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 

The new officers of the Los Angeles Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association are: president, 
Douglas Westin, Fremont High School; vice 
president, Doris Miller, Fremont High 
School; treasurer, Burton Oliver, Venice 
High School. The secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation are: president, Ralph Bauer, Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles; vice presi- 
dent, E. M. Prescott, Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, Ventura; treasurer, Mrs. B. Cunning- 
ham, Downey High School Downey; secre- 
tary, Mary Carver, Washington High School, 
Los Angeles. 

* = . 
New York University 

All-Alumni Day was celebrated by the 
School of Education of New York University 
on Saturday, November 6. 

The morning session was devoted to a 
discussion of “Educational Problems Facing 
1938.” The discussion was led by Frank 
Arnold, Haaran High School, New York 
City. Others who participated in the pro- 
gram were: Francis R. Geigle, Madeline S. 
Strony, Charles W. Hamilton, I. David 
Satlow, and John V. Walsh. 
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MORE THAN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Your students will see business arithmetic in 

action because the examples and the problems 

are tied up closely with other business subjects 
and with practical business situations. 


Business Practice 





oO 2:2 tae Routine 





Tie-up with Banking 





Tie-up with Accounting 





Tie-up with Selling 





Tie-up with Manufacturing 





Tie-up with Farming 





Accurate Treatment of Taxes 








Available for a long course or 
a short intensive course. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC Gary ana rice 


When you examine BUSINESS ARITHMETIC you will be im- 
pressed with the numerous practical applications. It is rich 
in problem material. The problems have been selected from 
actual business situations. Many topics which are not treated 
or are treated only slightly in other books are covered thor- 
oughly and accurately in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Some of 
these subjects are taxation, insurance, and transportation. 


Available with a teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key. 


eS 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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25th Anniversary—Westchester 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the West- 
chester County (New York) Commercial 
Teachers Association was celebrated on 
Thursday evening, December 2. 

There were 250 teachers present. A tribute 
was paid to Mrs. C. O. Thompson by pre- 
senting her with a beautiful corsage and a 
permanent membership in the Association. 
Ralph H. Baker, principal of the High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, and Jeannette C. 
Hall of the New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, were also honored for their long 
service. Mr. Baker has a record of thirty-five 
years, and Miss Hall has a record of thirty- 
six years. In Westchester County they are 
referred to as Dean Baker and Dean Hall. 

A huge birthday cake was carried into the 
darkened room in celebration of the anni- 
versary. Dean Baker and Dean Hall were 
called upon to blow out the candles. James 
Turek, president of the Association, gave a 
talk stressing cooperation between the com- 
mercial association and the general associa- 
tion. The main address was delivered by Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, commissioner for vocational 
and extension education, New York State 
Department of Education. 

The next meeting will be held on March 8, 
1938, in White Plains, New York. On April 
30, there will be a “Clinic in Commercial 
Education” in White Plains. 


New Shorthand Association 


The birth of a new shorthand association 
is news. The fifth anniversary of the de- 
velopment of Thomas Natural Shorthand 
was celebrated on November 19 with the 
holding of the first annual meeting of the 
Thomas Shorthand Association. 

The meeting was held in the East Room of 
the Western Women’s Club, San Francisco, 
California. Naomi Fletcher of the Studio 
Shorthand School, San Francisco, California, 
presided over the meeting. The following ad- 
dresses were delivered : ““Superfluous Secrets” 
by T. B. Bridges, Heald College, San Fran- 
cisco, California; “Pulp to Print” by Mrs. 
Clara Wise, California College of Business, 
Berkeley, California; “Jotting On the Job” 
by Florence Habben; “Streamlining with 
Seniors” by Mary Parks, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California; ““A Roaming 
Reporter Reports” by Verona Clarke, Mc- 
Kinley Continuation School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; “Introspection, Interest, and Intrepi- 
dation” by R. P. Ettinger, president of the 
Prentice-Hall Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Texas Meeting 


The Texas State 
Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting 
in Houston, Texas, on 
November 25-27. It 
was one of the largest 
conventions on record. 
An excellent program 
was prepared by the 
officers. 

J. H. Hardie, head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment of the Ball High 
School, Galveston, Texas, 
was elected chairman of 
the commercial section 
for 1938. Mr. Hardie 
has developed an enviable reputation in 
Galveston. He organized the commercial 
department in the Ball High School in 1914. 
Since that time it has grown to include not 
only Mr. Hardie, but also three other com- 
mercial teachers. The commercial depart- 
ment is so popular that it often has to turn 
down students because of a lack of facilities. 
Much of Mr. Hardie’s success can be at- 
tributed to his practical business experience, 
his previous wide range of training and 
teaching experience, and his good sense of 
business management. 

Mrs. W.O. Law of Big Spring High School, 
Big Spring, Texas, was elected vice chair- 
man. Mrs. Velma Bracewell Parker of 
Technical High School, Fort Worth, Texas, 
was elected secretary. 

The next meeting will be held in Dallas 
in the fall of 1938. 





J. H. Hardie 


California Meeting 


The northern section of the California 
Commercial Teachers Association held its 
biennial meeting in Sacramento, California, 
on November 22-24. Fred J. Pribble of 
Sacramento Junior College presided over the 
meeting. The speaker was Dr. William R. 
Odell, director of instruction, Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools, Oakland, California, who spoke 
on “Business Training in Junior Colleges.” 

The following are the new officers of the 
Association: president, James A. Callaghan, 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento; 
vice president, G. Dale Miller, Woodland 
High School, Woodland; secretary-treasurer, 
E. W. Plaskett, C. K. McClatchy High 
School, Sacramento; delegate at large, Mrs. 
Gladys Hayford, Continuation High School, 


Sacramento. 
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Missouri Meeting 


Commercial teachers played an important 
part in the annual convention of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association which was held 
in St. Louis on November 17-20. 

E. W. Alexander of Hadley Vocational 
School, St. Louis, president of the vocational 
section, conducted a successful meeting. 

Ruth Hughes of the Senior High School, 
Maplewood, presided over the commercial 
section. The following addresses were de- 
livered on that program: ‘Personality 
Quotient—Plus or Minus?” by Margaret A. 
Hickey, principal of Miss Hickey’s Training 
School for Secretaries, St. Louis; “What 
Next in Business Education?”’ by Ernest A. 
Zelliot, director of business education, Des 
Moines, lowa; “A Graduate Training Pro- 
gram for the Commercial Teacher” by Ralph 
K. Watkins, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; “Report of Committee on Revision of 
State Courses of Study in Commercial Sub- 
jects” by J. D. Delp, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. Albert Tangora, champion 
typist, gave a typewriting demonstration. 

There were almost 300 teachers present at 
this meeting. Fern Lowman of Central High 
School, St. Joseph, is the new president. 
Virgil Cheek of State Teachers College, 
Springfield, is the new vice president. T. E. 
Talmadge of Central High School, Kansas 
City, is the new secretary. 


Alpha Kappa Phi 


Alpha Kappa Phi, a professional com- 
merce sorority, was organized at the Iowa 
success School, Ottumwa, Iowa, on May 12, 
1936. It was formed by a group of young 
women attending Iowa Success School. 
Alpha Chapter, of that school, now has a 
total membership of seventy-eight. Luella 
A. DeKalb of the Iowa Success School is 
faculty advisor. Virgie Apel is the president 
of Alpha Chapter. Alpha Alumna Chapter 
has been recently organized. 

Alpha Kappa Phi was given the official 
approval of the Iowa Association of Private 
Commercial Schools at a state meeting in 
the spring of 1937. Members of this Asso- 
ciation are also members of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 

Beta Chapter was organized at Brown’s 
College, Davenport, Iowa, on July 7, 1937. 
Gamma Chapter was organized at Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa, on October 8, 1937. 

Alpha Kappa Phi is operated as a strictly 
nonprofit organization. Chapters may be 
organized in any private business school 
afhliated with the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. 

Information may be obtained from the 
secretary of Alpha Chapter in care of the 
Iowa Success School, Second and Green 
Streets, Ottumwa, Iowa. 











ra 


By Ray Abrams 


VY The correct thing to 
do is dramatized in.. 


BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 





Everyone who has seen BUSINESS BEHAVIOR agrees that it is 


an exceptionally original book. It is different from any other 
book that has been published. BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is drama- 
tized through actual office happenings in tracing the experi- 
ences of a young person in an office. There is an adequate 


supply of questions and problems to apply the points that are 
emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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Swift-moving, straight-line 
presentation through the 


balance-sheet approach . . 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Third Edition 





The BALANCE SHEET 





MCKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING gives more than the balance-sheet 
approach. It was the original secondary school 
textbook using this approach and is still the 
most widely used book of this type. 


The third edition has gone through careful 
stages of refinement. The journal is introduced 
early. The first bookkeeping cycle is com- 
pleted early and is repeated many times for 
emphasis. The short chapters progress rapidly 
from the known to the unknown. 


With each assignment there are three types of 
problems, with additional supplementary prob- 
lems in the appendix for the better students. 


Available with workbooks, practice sets, and 
achievement tests. 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Fundamental Philosophy 
(Continued from page 207) 


6. Permanent success involves social and 
economic responsibility. Permanent success 
involves much more than expertness in 
operating the typewriter or in writing short- 
hand. It is based, fundamentally, on the 
first three essentials previously enumerated. 

Special attention may well be given to the 
importance of training in social responsibility 
and in achieving permanent success in the 
business world. Current indications point 
definitely towards the desirability of greater 
emphasis on this phase of commercial edu- 
cation in the future. 

The business education philosophy I have 
described is to be given expression through 
the specific media which are illustratively 
indicated in the accompanying chart. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the 
specific media mentioned are merely illus- 
trative; they may well vary from time to 
time and from community to community. 
Commercial teachers and administrators 
must answer such questions as the following 
for themselves—questions which have con- 
tinually shifting answers: 

Considering current social and economic 
conditions and probable future needs, what 
constitutes a good general education? 

Considering time and financial limitations, 
which fundamentals of the business world 
should be given most attention? 

Which knowledges and abilities will best 
serve our students as entering wedges? 

What will future society consider perma- 
nent success for our present student body? 

These, and innumerable other questions 
concerning techniques and subpolicies, must 
always be answered. But they are much 
more easily and correctly answered when a 
fundamental, long-run, guiding philosophy 
is first accepted. 

Commercial teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators are invited to consider earnestly 
these comments in hope that constructive 
thinking may be stimulated. 


New York City Meeting 


More than 1,400 commercial teachers at- 
tended the various sectional meetings of the 
Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. The semi-annual 
convention was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Saturday, November 13. 

The main discussion centered around the 
problem of individual differences in com- 
mercial education. There were seven sec- 
tional meetings as follows: Accounting and 
Commercial Law, Pitman Shorthand Teach- 
ers, Gregg Shorthand Teachers, Merchan- 
dising, Junior High School, Private Commer- 
cial Schools, Economics Teachers. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York Uni- 
versity presided over the luncheon meeting. 
W. E. Douglas, president of the Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, and presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, delivered an address at the 
luncheon meeting. Gwynne A. Prosser of 
the American Institute of Banking also 
delivered an address. 

The proceedings of the convention will be 
published and given to members. The pres- 
entations of the spring meeting, scheduled 
for April 30, will be included in the same 
volume. 

e oa . 


Kappa Zeta 


Kappa Zeta, national business sorority 
under the direction of Mrs. Margaret Koenig, 
national president of Des Moines, Iowa, is 
assisting students in furthering their business 
education or in obtaining a business educa- 
tion. An educational fund has been set 
aside for that purpose. To receive this aid, 
the student must be a high school graduate 
with a rating equal to that of an honor 
student, or he must rank in the upper one- 
third of his class. A limited number of high 
school graduates will be given this aid in 
1938. These students will be permitted to 
attend either a junior college or a private 
business school. 





required to study spelling. 


Cincinnati Chicago 





A TESTING PROGRAM IN SPELLING 


You may now obtain a complete testing service for business spelling, whether the subject is taught 
incidentally, or as a special subject. The series of tests consists of (a) a proficiency test, (b) 
ment tests, and (c) a final examination, at a list price of 12 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


The proficiency test is available separately in packages of twenty at a list price of 28 cents, subject 
to the usual school discount. The proficiency tests may 
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six achieve- 


e used to determine which students should be 
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Visual Instruction 
( Continued from page 203) 


invoices; and students of any class can dram- 
atize the proper way to apply for a position. 

BULLETIN BOARDS. Most commercial teach- 
ers agree that the bulletin board is a valuable 
instructional device. Practically all modern 
classrooms contain one bulletin board; yet 
few visual aids are more misused, more 
neglected, or are greater eyesores than the 
average school bulletin board. Too often 
the items on the board have been there for 
weeks at a time; the items are dirty, they 
are disarranged, and they are irrelevant to 
the lessons or even to the subject. 

The best type of bulletin board has a 
background constructed of cork, soft wood, 
or celotex, and covered with burlap. The 
bulletin board should be placed on a well- 
lighted section of the wall, and at a point 
where it is accessible to all students. 


The material placed on the bulletin board 
may be furnished by the teacher, but it is 
far better if students are encouraged to bring 
in items for the board. Some teachers place 
on each item the name of tue student furnish- 
ing it. The material should be changed 
frequently; seldom is it desirable to retain 
an item for longer than a week. 

The bulletin board has a place in the 
teaching of every commercial subject, but 
it is especially valuable in teaching commer- 
cial geography, general business, commercial 
law, and economics. The board may be 
used to display booklets, pictures, cartoons, 
diagrams, graphs and charts, and news items 
clipped from newspapers and magazines. 
Among the latter may be items about short- 
hand and typewriting, speed contests, new 
office appliances, court cases involving prin- 
ciples of commercial law, and even items 
about graduates of the school who are doing 
well in business. 








Southwestern Private Schools 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association 
was held at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
on Friday and Saturday, November 26 and 
27. J. E. George, president of the Enid 
Business College, Enid, Oklahoma, presided 
over the meeting. The recorded attendance 
at the first meeting on Friday was 125. 

The speakers and their topics are too 
numerous to announce in the space avail- 
able, but everyone who attended the con- 
vention agrees that it was one of the best 
since the Association was organized. 

The retiring president, J. E. George, was 
presented with a desk lamp and fountain pen. 

Sam K. Knight, formerly vice president 
of the Association, was elected president. 
Mr. Knight is president of the Four C’s 
College, Waco, Texas. 


The new vice president is Miss A. M. 
Suhr of Massey Business College, Houston, 
Texas. The new secretary-treasurer is 
Luther T. Nichols, Draughon’s Business 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The following new directors were elected: 
B. B. Johnson, Draughon’s Business College, 
Springfield, Missouri; G. R. Parish, Draugh 
on’s Business College, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mrs. Myrtle Harrell, Baton Rouge Business 
College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; N. G. 
Young, Hill’s Business University, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association is represented largely 
by schools in the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, but it is also 
represented by active and honorary mem. 
bers in twelve additional states. 


Officers of Southwestern Private Commerial Schools Association 





S. K. Knight 
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The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker 





YOE CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING & 
ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 


By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


Experimental work with two groups of ap- 
proximately 10,000 students proved that the 
most effective way to teach bookkeeping for 
personal use as well as for vocational use is to 
teach the fundamental principles first. These 
principles can then be applied to numerous 
situations. With “20TH CENTURY” your 
students can learn all they need to know 
about personal record-keeping and can learn 
enough about vocational record-keeping to 
earn a living in this vocation. The knowledge 
will also help them in other vocations. With 
this double-value course, there is no necessity 
for two separate courses in bookkeeping. The 
personal and the social values enhance the 
vocational values and the vocational values 
enhance the personal and the social values. 


....and many others are given recognition in— 





Here are some of the 
different types of rec- 
ords taught: 


° Grocer 

® Drug Store 
e Florist 

® Personal 

® Family 

® Attorney 

® Cafeteria 
® Garage 

® Shoe Store 
Book Store 


e Printer 


Manufacturer 


Wholesaler 


e (And many others) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business, Education) 


New York Chicago 
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New Department Head at Easton 


Herbert T. Henderson 
has been appointed head 
of the business education 
department of the Easton 
High School, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hen- 
derson formerly taught 
in the public schools of 
Camden County, New 
Jersey, and last year he 
was on the faculty of the 
high school at Rahway, 
New Jersey. He holds 
B. S. and M. A. degrees 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and he is 
now well along on his 
doctorate in economics from the same in- 
stitution. 

In addition to his extensive graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania, he las 
taken work in school administration and 
school supervision at Rutgers University and 
Columbia University. 

Aside from his regular duties as depart- 
ment head, Mr. Henderson has established 
and conducts a student placement bureau. 
Easton looks upon this new innovation as 
part of a guidance program extending all 
through the school years and after gradua- 
tion. 





H. T. Henderson 


Some Popular Fallacies 
(Continued from page 206) 


assigns, for a period of seventeen years, with 
the exclusive right to make, use, and vend, 
or grant permission to others to use or vend, 
an invention of some useful article. The law 
not only grants the exclusive right to make. 
use, or vend, but it also excludes others from 
doing so, without the authorization or the 
consent of the owner, during the life of the 
patent. 

The commonly existing idea that a person 
can make a patented article for his own 
personal use is incorrect. A person who does 
so infringes upon the rights of the owner of 
the patent right, and is liable for damages 
for such infringement. The courts have held 
that the making of a patented article for 
one’s own use is aS wrong as making the 
article for sale. It has even been held that 
the making, without either using or selling, 
is an infringement of the rights of the owner 
of the patent, for which the one so guilty 
will be liable in damages. A patent is an 
iron-bound monopoly for the life of the 
patent. 
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Mimeographed Newspapers 


Approximately 350 students and sponsors 
from schools in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Michigan attended the confer- 
ence of the National Mimeograph Paper 
Association which was held at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, on Satur- 
day, November 13. Interesting talks were 
given during the morning by Russell Alex- 
ander, director of publicity of DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, who talked 
on “The Possibilities in the Field of Journal- 
ism,” and by “Dusty” Miller of Wilmington, 
Ohio. At the luncheon, Chic Jackson of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, gave an interesting 
and inspirational talk. 

A contest was conducted during the morn- 
ing at which time the following people served 
as judges: Mrs. Vera Hall, Wayne Shu- 
maker, Mrs. Doris Langjahr, Marie Foulds, 
E. L. Jones, and Helen Wright. 

During the afternoon, clinics were con- 
ducted by: Mrs. Melbourne Nayhall, Edin- 
burg, Indiana; Bennie May Dickey, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Lorene Bond, Richmond, 
Indiana; and Mildred Evard, Garrett, 
Indiana. 

The National Mimeograph Paper Associa- 
tion is sponsored by the commerce depart- 
ment of the Central Normal College under 
the chairmanship of Blanche M. Wean, head 
of the commerce department. This associa- 
tion has for its purpose the encouragement 
of the publication of mimeographed news- 
papers. 

o * * 


Alpha lota Sorority 


Each year the members of Alpha Iota, in- 
ternational honorary business sorority, set 
aside the twenty-first day of October for 
honoring their founder and the birth of their 
sorority. This year, as in the past, the 125 
chapters throughout the United States and 
Canada observed the day by having ban- 
quets simultaneously. A special Founder’s 
Day ceremony climaxed the various banquet 
programs. Alpha Iota was founded on 
October 21, 1925, by Elsie M. Fenton, grand 
president, at the American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa. 7 

Gamma Chapter of Alpha Iota, affiliated 
with Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been reorganized. On October 16, 
Mrs. Audine Wright, the regional councilor, 
Hills’ Business University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, initiated twenty-two members 
and installed their officers. Mary Frances 
Hudiburg will sponsor the group, and Leota 
West will serve as president of the Chapter. 
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Report on Investigation 
(Continued from page 215) 


B. M. WINnKLEMAN, President, Duluth Busi- 
ness University, Duluth, Minnesota. 


“We do not go to quite as much trouble as you in taking 
care of these excuses. We do not send them home to the 
parents for the reason that you express. Sometimes the 
students consider tt as more or less ‘kindergarten stuff.’ 
We require the student, however, to get an excuse from the 
office before he can enter school after an absence or a tardi- 
ness. This seems to work very well. Sometimes, of course, 
the privilege is abused, but on the whole, when a student is 
chronically absent or tardy, we get busy with the telephone 
and interview t aa about the reason for the absence. 
This plan generally works well unless the parent is some- 
what negligent ps the student's attendance. I believe 
-. method puts the student on his honor more than the 
other.” 


S. C. Rutey, Secretary, Spencerian Com- 
mercial School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


“The question of attendance has always been a difficult 
problem to handle. I think this is due largely to the fact 
that some students have never been taught punctuality at 
home or in the high school. 

“We used to have students sign a reason blank for 
being absent or tardy, and then we mailed these home each 
week, but it is such a nuisance and takes so much time to 
do it that we have discontinued the practice. We send a 
statement to the homes of the students siz weeks. 
This gives the progress of the student in the different sub- 
jects, and also the times absent and tardy. I feel that 
when we have done this, parenis know what a student is 
doing. We try to be as fair in this report as is possible, 
and, at the same time, we do not allow any credit that is 
not due. 

“Our entrance requirements are like yours—high 
school graduation—and I feel that after a student has 
gone through high school, he is no longer a child. I do not 
feel that we are running a kindergarten.” 


Ernest W. VEIGEL, Jr., President, Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Rochester, New York. 


“We are of the opinion that the plan of putting the 
student on his own won’t work. Students who attend our 
schools, even though they are high school graduates and 
some of them of college age, are nevertheless immature as 
far as general practice in business is concerned. 

“We believe that practice in promptness and discipline 
in adhering to a definite schedule is of material value to 
the graduate going on the job. We therefore believe, and it 
will be the practice for some years to come, that every 
student should be checked in at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and checked out at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and that 
during those hours he belongs to us in the same light that 
an employee belongs to a firm during the generally accepted 
working hours.” 





WANTED: Convention Dates 


Officers of the associations which are holding 
conventions during the spring or summer should 
submit immediately to the editor of THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET a statement in regard to the place 
and the date of the meeting of the convention. 
A convention calendar will appear in the 
February issue. 














WORKBOOK 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


vW 


DRILLS AND TESTS 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By 
J. W. Smith 


WwW 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is essentially a work- 
book. It contains seventy-five 
drills covering the calculations 
the student will most likely en- 
counter in business. A standard 
time is given for the completion of 
each drill. Speed is encouraged, 
but accuracy is stressed. For each 
drill there is a corresponding test. 
A standard time is set for the test. 
A minimum score is established 
and the student is graded on im- 
provement. Progress charts are 
provided. The drill book can be 
used independently or with any 
textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 
New York Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
90th rene: Bookkeeping 
ee 


WAYS OF USING PRINTED STUDY GuIDES. The 
workbook with a printed study guide for 
each chapter offers the teacher of bookkeep- 
ing many opportunities for increasing the 
efficiency of his teaching. The variety of 
ways in which study guides may be used is 
almost limitless. 


1. As an assignment. When the study 
guide is used as an assignment, it is prepared 
outside of class or during the study phase of 
the recitation. The length of time allowed 
for each study guide will vary according to 
the length of the class period and according 
to na local policies with reference to home- 
work. 


(In the workbook for the seventeenth edition of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
there is a two-page, short-answer study guide for 
each chapter. The number of days to be used in 
the completion of each study guide can be gauged 
by each teacher after the first two or three study 
guides have been completed.) 


2. As a pretest. Some study guides may 
be filled out in class before students have 
read the chapter on which the study guide 
is based. This plan serves as a diagnosis of 
what each student already knows. Each 
student is made aware of his specific needs. 


(Some study guides are better pretests than others. 
The teacher will find it desirable to make a careful 
selection of pretest study guides. Each student 
may be permitted to complete or to correct the 
study guide as he studies the chapter.) 


8. As a chapter test. The student may be 
requested to write his answers to study 
guide questions on plain paper. The blank 
study guide may then be used in the class 
recitation as a chapter test. 

(Some teachers may prefer to have these study 
guides removed from the workbook in advance. 
A mimeographed outline of the contents of the 
study guide may be given to each student as a 
chapter assignment. After the chapter has been 
studied according to the mimeographed outline, 
the printed study guide may be distributed when 
the - meets and it may be used as a classroom 
test. 

4. As a class recitation exercise. Some 
study guides are “open textbook” study 
guides and cannot be filled out unless the 
textbook is open before the student. These 
study guides are based upon specific illustra- 
tions in the textbook. 

(“Open textbook” study guides may be filled in 


cooperatively under teacher direction and guidance 
as a class exercise.) 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
— Econaiics 


USE OF ORIGINAL AND SOURCE MATERIALS. 
During the last few years, we have witnessed 
many attempts to improve educational 
practices. Sometimes a change in the cur- 
riculum is suggested; again, changes in em- 
phasis or changes in methods are advocated. 
But underlying these suggestions lies the 
aim to make education more nearly real. 

The teacher of economics should strive to 
use the original or source materials when- 
ever possible. No matter what the size of the 
community may be, there are interesting 
materials for study. 

Since first-hand contacts form more last- 
ing impressions, the teacher should plan a 
series of trips for the class. A visit to a fac- 
tory or a mill—even a small one—will give 
the student a better idea of specialization in 
industry. A planned visit to a department 
store will give students an entirely new idea 
of the significance of trade. Since factories 
and most large retail and wholesale stores are 
usually owned by corporations, the corporate 
form of business enterprise will, as a result of 
a visit, come to mean more than a name. 

Bank officials are usually willing to have 
students conducted through the bank, and 
they are glad to explain to a class the various 
operations incidental to bank practice. Stu- 
dents will be able to see the many kinds of 
money in the monetary system. 

Real estate dealers are often willing to co- 
operate with the school. These dealers are 
able to explain the differences in the values 
of property and the reasons for variations in 
rent. If no other governmental plant is 
available, a visit to a large post office will 
suggest the contribution of government to 
production and exchange. It may be possible 
for the class to visit a fairly large market, a 
slum section in a large city, a power plant, a 
dairy, a creamery, a broadcasting station, a 
large farm, a mine, or a shipyard. No pro- 
ductive enterprise is too small but that it 
offers opportunities to a wide-awake teacher. 

Successful outcomes of trips require the 
following careful preparations: (1) Students 
should make a list of the things to be ob- 
served. (2) Some method—oral or written 
questions, written reports, or general dis- 
cussion—should be employed to check the 
results of the trip and to give the teacher an 
opportunity to give needed explanations. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 


| | | — of Advertising 
ee 


STUDYING EXAMPLES. One of the most dis- 
astrous pitfalls of advertising is the under- 
taking of an advertising expenditure without 
being fully prepared to take care of the busi- 
ness which advertising will create. A 
fundamental principle of advertising is that 
advertising does not pay unless the adver- 
tiser is fully prepared to meet the demands 
he has created. Yet this apparent lack of 
foresight has caused many failures in busi- 
ness. 

The advertising campaign must be 
planned, therefore, not only from the view- 
point of advertising, but also from the view- 
point of the product and the ample sources 
of supply available. The large stores, espe- 
cially, guard carefully in observing this 
principle of advertising. Frequently in their 
advertisements is the notation that “Only 
fifty dozens available at this price,” and 
other notations calling attention to the 
limited supply. To advertise extensively, 
therefore, without regard to the possibilities 
of meeting large demands is very unwise. 

At this time in the study of advertising, 
we might well suggest an advertising exhibit. 
This exhibit might consist of posters of any 
size; of attractive direct-mail advertise- 
ments; of dealer’s aids; and of many other 
forms of advertisements mounted on card- 
board. A small notation giving short de- 
scriptions, purposes, and evaluations of the 
advertisements would be desirable. The 
entire exhibit might be shown in one of the 
advertising classrooms, and the attention of 
the entire school, and even of the public, 
might be called to it. 

In the selection of the advertisements for 
the exhibit, care must be taken that the 
specific advertisements are applicable to the 
principles discussed by the class. The ap- 
propriativeness should be a deciding factor 
in the selection. The instructor should ex- 
plain that the selection of an advertisement 
does not mean its unqualified approval to 
the exclusion of all other advertisements. 
Advertisements for patent medicines and any 
advertisement of questionable character 
should be carefully avoided. 

The cooperation of local business houses 
should be secured. The advertising depart- 
ments of these stores are usually willing to 
cooperate to the fullest extent. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Business English 


by J. Walter Ross, author 


ey English 
ee 


AVOIDING MONOTONY. We have all observed 
with interest and admiration an able speaker, 
discussing a serious subject, as he seems to 
sense exactly the right moment to use a witty 
remark or a brief humorous story to bring 
back wandering attention and to give relief 
from the mental fatigue that comes from pro- 
longed concentration. Such a speaker earns 
his reputation for holding and swaying his 
audience by not attempting to hold the at- 
tention for long periods. 

A teacher, too, must be on the alert to ob- 
serve signs of lagging attention and mental 
indigestion. He should regard such signs as 
signals for temporary let-ups, diversions, 
“variation of the monotony.” 

1. Say to the class: “No assignment for 
tomorrow. Let’s rest for a day.” When the 
class meets the next day, have this problem 
ready: Illustrate each of the following in a 
separate original sentence: (a) a proper 
noun, (b) a compound noun, (c) a singular 
possessive noun, (d) a plural possessive noun, 
(e) a joint ownership noun, (f) a separate 
ownership noun, (g) a possessive with a 
verbal noun, (h) a collective noun with a 
plural verb, (i) a collective noun with a 
singular verb. The results of this type of 
exercise indicate to each student whether he 
has a usable knowledge of the items included 
in the problem. The results should be 
analyzed to indicate which items should be 
retaught. All errors should be discussed 
briefly in class, and those principles violated 
by as many as a fourth of the class should 
be retaught intensively. 

2. Frequent use of the following type of 
exercise will aid in the development of the 
habit of critical observation: Have ready 
ten or fifteen sentences illustrating the items 
in the exercise outlined above. Have errors 
in only three or four sentences. Each student 
should write on his paper the number of each 
sentence that he thinks is incorrect, followed 
by his corrections. These papers should be 
handed in. Guessing may be discouraged by 
double deductions for corrections on correct 
sentences. 

3. The students should be required to give 
oral reports on errors recently observed in 
their own speech or writing, in the speech or 
writing of fellow students, or in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 
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How to Sell Ready-to-Wear. A 64-page 
booklet by Kathleen Enright. An exceeding] ly ar oceutieal 


printed 


booklet that will be especially useful in retail merchan- 
dising classes or in general salesmanship classes. It is 
devoted to the following topics: “The Story of Two 
Salespeople,” “Your Place in the Business Picture,” 
“The Successful Selling Attitude,” “Study Carefully 
Each Customer’s Needs,” “Judging a Customer’s Size,” 
“Accessories Help Make Sales,” “Twelve Leading 
Couturiers,” “Ready-to-Wear Dictionary.” Price 50 
cents. The Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood and 
Leland Avenues, Chicago, Illinois. 


The File. An 8-page monthly bulletin of the Filing 
Association of New York. It is devoted to articles on 
rarious aspects of filing contributed by members of the 
Association. This Association and its publication should 
be of particular interest to commercial teachers. Single 
copies of the bulletin sell for 15 cents, or $1.00 a year. 
Subscription manager, Ethel C. King, 319 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


Making the Community Conscious of the 
Commercial Department—Monograph 38. By 
Ethel Wood, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. A 25-page printed booklet divided into 
the following parts: a) Annual School Reception; (b) 
Everyday Exhibits; (c) Duplicating Suggestions; (d) 
Special Projects. Single copies will be sent free. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


The Shopping Guide. A 300-page book edited 
by E. B.- Weiss in collaboration with Maurice Mermey. 
One of the most elaborate and apparently authoritative 
books that has been produced on the subject of buying. 
Eighteen outstanding buyers, merchandise managers, 
and research experts collaborated in the writing. An 
attempt is made to reveal certain inside trade secrets 
and tests. Specific means are provided for identifying 
the quality of merchandise that is offered for sale in 
department stores, including furniture, silver, shoes, 
textiles, clothing, and many other items. This book is 
especially valuable for courses in consumer education 
and retail merchandising. Price $2.50. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 


Review of Commercial Education. A 2-page 
printed bulletin published monthly by the School of 
Commerce of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. The bulletin was started by Dr. 
McKee Fisk, who is in charge of commercial teacher 
training. Each issue is devoted to articles contributed 
by members of the faculty, teachers in Oklahoma, and 
outstanding authors — other sections of the country. 
The bulletin is primarily devoted to problems of com- 
mercial education in OL oma. For information, write 
Dr. McKee Fisk, School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


What About Dollars? A discussion of consumer 
education pertaining to managing money, economic 
principles, and buymanship. A 820-page printed book 
which is primarily devoted to money and buymanship. 
It contains a great many references and an appendix 
which includes a comprehensive bibliography. Price 
$1.60 bound in paper; $2.25 bound in cloth. Educa- 
tional Research Association, 2214 East Colorado Boule- 
vard, Pasadena, California. 


The Literature of Business. By Alta Gwinn 
Saunders and Herbert LeSourd Creek. A 582-page 
printed book bound in cloth. It contains selections of 
outstanding literature pertaining to business. The 
literature pertains to education, psychology, biography, 
success, and to various branches and functions of busi- 
ness, such as advertising and selling, credits and col- 
lections, etc. This book will help many teachers to 
solve the problem of providing adequate reference ma- 
terial at a low cost. Price $2.50. Harper and Brothers, 
College Department, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, 
New York. 


Beacons on Business Education. A new 20- 
page printed bulletin published semi-annually by the 

usiness Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. The faculty 
advisor is Frank H. Ash. The publication of the bulletin 
is handled by students in the Business Education De- 
partment. The first issue appeared in May. It contained 
articles by members of the faculty and other leaders in 
New England. For information, write Frank H. Ash, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Vivid Personal Applications 


IN 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 





Personal Management 
Keeping a Budget baal 


Mistakes in Savings 
Making a Will 
Who Pays the Taxes 
When to Borrow 
Investing, Speculating, 


and Gambling 
Effects of Prices on Wage- 
earners 


Types of Installment Con- 
tracts 


Agencies for Consumer Protec- 
tion 
Honest and Dishonest Adver- 
tising 
Methods and Technique of 
Buying 






Obtaining a Home 


Starting a Busi- 
ness 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a 
textbook devoted to the business and the 
economic problems of the individual. It is 
filling a popular demand for subject matter 
that satisfactorily combines applied eco- 
nomics, personal and business manage- 
ment, budgeting, savings, investments, and 
business organization. In many schools this book is re- 
placing some of the ineffective traditional courses. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available with a 


workbook, tests, and a teachers’ manual. 






SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Now used 


in more than 
1,200 schools 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


| 
| 
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CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Introduction 


Patient (in waiting room of doctor’s office): “How 
do you do?” 

Second Patient: “‘So, so. I’m aching from neuritis.” 

First Patient: “Glad to meet you. I’m Mendelbaum 
from Chicago.” cae ae 


Poor Kid! 


A school teacher wrote to the parents of a little boy: 
“Your boy, Charles, shows signs of astigmatism. Will 
you please investigate and take steps to correct it?” 

The next morning she received a reply from the 
boy’s father, who wrote: “I don’t exactly understand 
what Charlie has done, but I have walloped him to- 
night and you can wallop him tomorrow. That ought 


to help some.” 
eee 


Orders Is Orders 


Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stuffed that towel in 
the patient’s mouth?” 
Patient’s Husband: “I did, Doc. You said the main 
thing was to keep her quiet.” 
eee 


No Dispute 


“Who commands in your house?” 
“‘We share the management. My wife bosses the 
servants and the children. I attend to the goldfish.” 
eee 


Good Sense 


A railroad shopman had been drawn on a federal 
grand jury, and didn’t want to serve. When his name 
was called, he asked the judge to excuse him. “We 
are very busy at the shops,” said he, “and I ought to 
be there.” 

“So you are one of those men who think the place 
couldn’t get along without you,” remarked the judge. 

“No, your honor,” replied the shop man, “I know it 
could get along without me, but I don’t want it to 
find it out.” 

“Excused,” said the judge. 

e ee 
Defined 


Miss Brown: “Explain who the executor of an estate 

is.” 
Melvin: “‘An executor is a person who looks after 

the estate of one who has been executed.” 

eee 


Cause for Worry 


Mrs. Dasher: “When we were in Egypt we visited 
the pyramids. Some of the stones were literally covered 
with hieroglyphics.” 

Mrs. Gush: “I hope none of them got on you. They 
say some of those foreign insects are terrible.” 
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Sad—If True 


Deacon Jones was very ill. His brethren were keenly 
interested in his condition. Toward the end, bulletins 
were posted on the blackboard outside of the home. 

1 a.M. Deacon Jones very much worse. 

2 a.M. Deacon Jones sinking fast. 

3 a.m. Deacon Jones very low. 

4 a.M. Deacon Jones dead. Gone to heaven. 

The little boy read the bulletin and then added this: 

5 a.m. Great excitement in heaven. Deacon Jones 
not yet arrived. a ie 


Bridge 


Voice on telephone: “Is this the City Bridge De- 
partment?” 

Gruff Voice: “Yeah.” 

V. O. T.: “How many points for a little slam vulner- 
able?” a ae 


He Had Him There 


An old darkey approached the minister. 

“Parson, suh,” he said, “Ah wants you all to pray 
for me. Ah’s in a bad way, suh. Ah’s got a floating 
kidney, ah has, suh.” 

“No, Rastus,” said the minister, “I can’t pray for 
physical things like floating kidneys. I only pray for 
spiritual things.” 

“Then how come you all prayed last Sunday for the 
loose livers?” 

eee 
Marksmen 


Si: “Yes, sir, as sure as I sit here now, I shot that old 
double barrel at that flock of ducks and I brung down 
five of them.” 

Zeke (unconcernedly): “‘Didn’t I ever tell you about 
me huntin’ frogs the other night? I fired at one, and 
five hundred croaked.” 

eee 


And Without a Smile 


They were discussing dogs, and the tales were be- 
a “pretty tall’? when one of the group took the 
ead. 

“Smith,” he said, “had a most intelligent retriever. 
One night Smith’s house caught fire. All was instant 
confusion. Old Smith and his wife flew for the children, 
and bundled out with them in quick order. 

“Alas, one of them had been left behind. But up 
jumped the dog, rushed into the house, and soon re- 
appeared with the missing child. Everyone was saved; 
but Rover dashed through the flames again. 

“What did the dog want? No one knew. Presently 
the noble animal reappeared, scorched and burned, 
with—what do you think?” 

“Give it up,” cried the eager listeners. 

“With the fire insurance policy, wrapped in a damp 
towel, gentlemen.” 
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A NEW SERVICE 


FOR TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 


ACHIEVEMENT 


TESTS 


for 








207 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Third Edition—by Lessenberry and Jevon 
* 
| A series of six first-year achievement tests written by 
D. D. Lessenberry and Helen Reynolds 


Teachers using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING may now ob- 
tain a series of six achievement tests for the first-year course in 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING (covering Parts I and II). The 
tests contain a variety of testing material to provide a complete 
testing program. Each test contains a memorized sentence and 
a memorized paragraph and a timed-writing paragraph for use 
in measuring speed. An optional timed-writing paragraph is 
included. 
| The nature of the other material in each test is determined by 
the content of the instructional blocks covered in the textbook. 
| For instance, some tests include proofreading, punctuation and 
spacing, typing from corrected copy, parts of the business letter, 
and centering and tabulating. 


Oe Se ERTL AGAR LA TD 


The tests sell for 12 cents a set for the series of six, subject to the 

usual school discount. Write for samples of the tests. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


~~ 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced business college salesman, capable of takin 
complete charge of school, desires to connect with a successfi 
organization. Now employed. Prefers location in or near New 
York City. Address, No. 96. 





Young lady desires position as teacher of Gregg shorthand, 
typing, English, and allied subjects. Is a graduate of Iowa 
State Teachers College and Gates College. Has had two 
years of public school teaching experience and some general 
business experience. Address, No. 97. 





Woman with A. B. degree and twelve years’ varied experi- 
ence as teacher in high schools, junior college, and commer- 
cial schools, desires position as teacher. Address, No. 98. 





Single man, 34, experienced in teaching shorthand, typing, 
commercial law, business English, and Spanish, would like 
position in small school offering opportunity to invest, lease, or 
- Has an excellent record and is now teaching. Address, 

0. 





Experienced sales manager or registrar, now connected 
with a central Ohio college, wishes to make connection with a 
good business college in the same capacity. Address, No. 100. 





Married man, 36, with B. S. and M. B. A. degrees, desires 
position in a university or teachers’ college. Has had thirteen 
years’ experience in teaching accounting, secretarial subjects, 
and business law. Has also had two years’ business experi- 
ence. Available June 1. Address, No. 101. 





Middle-aged, married man, with 14 years’ experience 
teaching accounting, Gregg shorthand, and other commercial 
subjects, desires permanent connection. Has B. S. degree in 
education. Majored in commerce. Address, No. 102. 





Teacher in private school desires position with chance for 
advancement. Has had eight years’ experience in same school. 
Is a university graduate with B. A. degree and a Gregg College 
diploma. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewricdng, and 20th 
Century Bookkeeping. Excellent references. Address, No. 103. 





Experienced lady teacher wishes position in college, junior 
college, or reliable business college. Can teach accounting, 
stenography, typewriting, business English, secretarial practice, 
and other allied subjects. Has B. A. and M. A. degrees. Best 
of references. Services available now. Address, No. 104. 





Filing and indexing teacher with outstanding and unusual 
business background, desires position. Has own filing and in- 
dexing course. Address, No. 105. 





Young man, 30, with eight years’ public school experience, 
desires connection with a reliable business school with the 
prospect of buying an interest at a later date. Has a B. S. de- 
gree in commercial education. Address, No. 107. 





Man teacher, with ful experience teaching in private 
and public schools, desires position as adult business educa- 
tional director, principal, or instructor in reliable college of 
commerce or private school. Has four degrees. Has taught 
methods of commercial subjects in a state teachers’ college 
and is co-author of commercial textbooks. Has had actual 
business experience in promotion and sales work. Give full 
information in first letter. Address, No. 108. 
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Capable man teacher, with twenty years’ high school 
teaching experience, is available for a position next semester. 
Prefers to teach accounting and allied subjects. Holds life 
certificates in Pennsylvania and Indiana. Also has a B. C. S. 
degree. Address, No. 106. 





Man, 37, with eight years’ teaching experience in private 
commercial schools, desires a position as teacher of accounting 
and allied subjects. Has taken special courses in accounting 
and methods of teaching accounting at Boston University. 
Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Fundamentals of Book- 
keeping and Business, Sherwood’s Accounting, and Walton 
Accounting. Prefers New England States. Is a resident of 
Massachusetts. Available January 1. Address, No. 125. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college in prosperous city of 40,000. 
Has been in operation for fifty years. Price, $3,000; 15 per 
o-_ - Owner selling because of other business. Address, 

o. 109. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher busi hool within easy 
commuting distance of New York City. Established 25 years 
ago, and has space available to enlarge. No debts; easy terms. 
School being sold because of ill health of owner. Address, No. 








FOR SALE: Small, good school located in a Colorado 
city of 12,000. No competition in city. Draws from excellent 
surrounding territory. Address, No. 111. 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest in a progressive business 
college in the South. A bargain and an opportunity for a school 
man who can devote his time to the business. Good enroll- 
ment, low overhead, cooperative staff, and in an exceptionally 
good location. Immediate possession. Address, No. 112. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college located 
in a large city in the South. Has a good enrollment, a good 
reputation, and graduates are placed easily. Overhead ex- 
penses very reasonable. Prefer selling entire business because 
of other interests. Will sell part interest if desired. A bargain 
for a quick sale. Address, No. 113. 





FOR SALE: Excellently equipped three-teacher c . 
cial school in conti operation since 1890. Graduate and 
student placement record above that of other schools. Nearest 
competition 120 miles. Known and referred to as an ethical 
educational institution by 90 per cent of high school superin- 
tendents in trade territory. Reasonable down payment; bal- 
ance over five-year period. Address, No. 114. 











FOR SALE: Small, high-grade business college in South- 
west. Large territory without competition. In fourth year of 
operation; every graduate employed. Owner leaving state 
and must sell. Price, $3,500 if sold soon. Address, No. 115. 





FOR SALE: Well-equipped school located in a Southern 
industrial city. Might consider selling half interest. Write at 
once if cash is available. Address, No. 124. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business school man wishes to buy a business 
— in the South, or in a North Central State. Address, No. 
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WANTED: To purchase second-hand business 
equipment. Entire equipment or any part. Will pay 
Address, No. 116. 





Experienced business college man with college degrees 
wants to lease, with privilege of purchasing in first year, a 
medium-sized, well-established business school in an Eastern 
4 " Southern‘state. Give details in first letter. Address, No. 





An experienced school man wants to buy immediately a 
good business school that_ offers an opportunity for expansion. 
Address, No. 118. 





Outstanding Gregg shorthand teacher with excellent cre- 
dentials desires to buy or lease, with option of buying. a small 
school. East or Southeast preferred. Send full details. Ad- 
dress, No. 120. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A high-grade field representative, either male 
or’female. A car will be essential in the work. Write direct to 
College of Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia. 





WANTED: An experienced solicitor for well-established 
business school in Southeast. Only a man of sterling character 
will be considered, as we will not tolerate unethical methods in 
enrolling students. In answering, give detailed information 
regarding education and experience; also, send names of 
mes wan enclose a small, recent photograph, and state 
preference as to working arrangements. Address, No. 122. 





WANTED: Man to teach bookkeeping and advanced 
accounting, as well as to manage small private school. School 
offers fine opportunity for future growth. Present owner pre- 
fers to do own selling. Address, No. 123. 








Kentucky Business Administrators 


The Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its semi-annual meeting at Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, on Saturday, 
December 11. 

Margaret Heil, Atherton High School for 
Girls, Louisville, Kentucky, first vice presi- 
dent, presided over the morning session. 
Music was furnished by Berea College. The 
address of welcome was given by C. C. 
Dawson, head of the department of com- 
merce, Berea College. Mrs. Marguerite D. 
Fowler of Louisville gave the response. The 
following addresses were delivered: ‘The 
Effects of Advertising on the Consumer” by 
Lloyd Baugham, department of business, 
Berea College, Berea; ““An Experiment with 
the Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand” 
by Anna D. Gill, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond; ““The Pattern Method of 
Teaching Typewriting” by Edith G. Ford, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond. 
George R. Kavanaugh, business manager of 
Berea College, conducted a tour of the cam- 
pus at the morning session. 

President A. J. Lawrence of the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, took charge of the 
luncheon meeting at the Boone Tavern. 
Music was again furnished by Berea College. 
Dr. William J. Hutchins, president of Berea 
College, gave an address. Marshall Vaughn 
of the Federal Social Security Board spoke 
on “The Social Security Program in Action.” 
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For your 
merchandising 
course — 





FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING 


Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 


When you use FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING you can step into 
your classroom and face your stu- 
dents with the assurance that you are 
giving them the latest information in 
regard to the technique and the 
practices of modern advertising. This 
simple but thorough book is one of 
the few textbooks suitable for sec- 
ondary schools. It is recommended 
for merchandising courses. The new 
third edition contains new subject 
matter, new illustrations, and new 
problems. It vibrates with the tone of 
modern advertising. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Relation of Business Education 
(Continued from page 197) 


business education, it need hardly be stated, 
is a matter to be given great consideration. 
The teacher of a subject which is a part of 
occupational training is called upon to have 
not only general preparation, but also defi- 
nite and specific preparation for the kind of 
instruction to be given. Commercial teachers 
should have, first of all, good scholastic 
training, the equivalent in amount and 
character to those who teach other subjects. 
Then, in addition, there should be pro- 
fessional preparation not only in subject 
matter in the commercial field, but also in 
special methods of teaching commercial 
subjects. This professional preparation 
should include a considerable amount of both 
observation of good classroom procedure and 
extensive practice work in teaching under 
suitable guidance and supervision. 

The in-service training of commercial 
teachers should include not only the theoret- 
ical instruction given in colleges and uni- 


versities, but this training should also be 
supplemented by experience in the business 
world. Very often there are opportunities 
for commercial teachers to secure temporary 
employment during the summer months 
which will bring them in close contact with 
present-day practices in the business world. 
As was mentioned before, there is a tendency 
for instruction in the schools in commercial 
work not to keep pace with the changes 
going on in business. Care should be taken 
to remove this undesirable situation. 

Supervision implies securing improvement 
in teaching. Among the different procedures 
to be employed in the supervision of com- 
mercial teachers should be, first, participa- 
tion in the revision of courses of study, and 
second, cooperation in the preparation of 
and the interpretation of tests. 

As was mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, the general principles of administra- 
tion and supervision hold for all types of 
education. It is only in the application of 
these general principles to commercial edu- 
cation that there should be a difference. 








Cincinnati 


The Me 
Chicago 


Business. Texthook 





WORDS 


WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 





WORD STUDIES by Walters provides for a com- 
plete study of words. 
You may use it for an independent course or for a 
supplement in such courses as English, shorthand, 
and typewriting. With it you may obtain an op- 
tional workbook and optional tests. The workbook 
and the tests may be used independently. 


San Francisco 


How to spell 
Pronunciation 
Definition 
Syllabication 
Construction 


weet 


It is more than a speller. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 
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SIMPLICITY 
for {( THOROUGHNESS 
ACCURACY 


| NEW 
FOURTH EDITION 













WwW 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. Walter Ross 


Over a period of seventeen years, BUSINESS ENGLISH 
has gradually grown in popularity until it is one of the 
most widely used books in its field. It continues to be 
popular because of its sane, methodical, simple method 
of presenting business English. It eliminates the frills of 
teaching, but launches directly into specific training 
under such topics as nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The 


Available last half of the book is devoted to letter writing. Each 
with a chapter is divided into assignments which may be taught 
workbook in any sequence; thus flexibility in presentation is 
provided. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





" Cincinnati San Francisco 
Mark of a Good ° 
“Business. Taxthook New York Chicago Dallas 


QKNLL ine las TIME 


Discover for yourself why 
more schools use “20TH 
CENTURY’ than any 
other typing textbook. 














2014 Century TyPewrRitins 


NEW THIRD EDITION 


Your students will make rapid prog- writing practice, the memorized sen- 
ress becéuse of the early introduction tence drills, and many other im- 
of words, sentences, paragraphs, and portant features will help you to get 
letters. The alphabet drills, the re- better results in your classes—more 
medial instruction, the emphasis on skill in less time. 

frequently used words, the timed Available with workbooks and tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





